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THE RELIGIOUS GENIUS OF THE RACES. 


(Concluded.) 


Very different are the religious traits characteristic of the 
next race that demand our attention,— the Semitic branch 
of the great white race. The grand réle that they have 
played in religion is familiar to all. It is almost super- 
fluous to remind the reader that it is to this race that 
the Hebrew people belonged, that it was among them that 
religion first rose to monotheism, and that it was out of the 
religion of Israel that branched the two other representa- 
tives of that highest form of religion,—the two great inter- 
national religions of Mohammedanism and Christianity. On 
account of this, Renan and other writers have asserted that 
the Semitic family in general are monotheistic by instinct, 
and that Monotheism sums up and explains all the charac- 
teristics of the Semitic race. 

This is, however, a rash generalization. For, on turning 
to survey the other Semitic nations outside of the descend- 
ants of Abraham, we find everywhere, alike in the Northern 
and Southern branches, a great number of gods. A tablet 
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from the library of Nineveh, e.g., gives the names of seven 
supreme and magnificent gods, fifty great gods of heaven 
and earth, three hundred spirits of heaven, and six hundred 
spirits of earth. 

If we turn to the Phenicians, we find worshipped among 
them not only Moloch, but Baal, Rimmon, Dagon, Ashto- 
reth, Chemosh, Milcom, and many more deities, constituting 
a Pantheon as crowded as Greek or Roman. Or, if we look 
at the ancient religion of the Arabs, where the Semitic stock 
existed in its greatest purity, we find their worship to have 
been a polytheistic Sabeanism, containing a numerous host 
of solar, lunar, and stellar deities. To find instances of this 
monotheistic tendency in the Semitic race, we must confine 
our survey to one family,—the family of Abraham and his 
descendants, the Hebrews and Ishmaelites (and, in the 
latter, only after the Mohammedan reform). And even 
with the Hebrews there is trace, in the plural form of 
Elohim, of an older polytheism, out of which their worship 
of one God grew, by a fusion of the many Strong ones 
in one abstract Strength; just as in India we find the many 
devas to have been welded in the more philosophic thought 
into the visve-devas,—i.e., the whole of the gods,— which 
term became used as a singular noun, and the name for a 
single supernatural power. 

Even in David’s time, the household gods, or teraphim, 
still received worship; and Solomon thought it not out of 
the way to build sanctuaries for other gods in Jerusalem, as 
well as the temple of Jehovah. Though -the later histo- 
rians, of course, regarded this as a sin, there is no evidence 
that his contemporaries did. We are not justified then 
in pointing to monotheism as a specific trait of Semitic 
religion. 

Nevertheless, there is a trait almost equally noble, quite 
different from the religious tendencies of other races, and 
that gives the Semitic race a unique place in the history of 
religion. This is the tendency, so characteristic of them, to 
magnify the Divine. The Semites have always been nota- 
ble for the grand exaltation which they have ascribed to 
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their deities, and the profound reverence in which they have 
held them. 

Among the varied branches of the Semitic race, diverse 
as their spiritual conceptions and divine terms are, this rule 
will be found to hold good; namely, that the names of the 
gods are names indicative of majesty, terrible power, or sov- 
ereignty not to be questioned. El, the strong; El-Shaddai, 
the all mighty; Bel, or Baal, and Adonai, Lord; Moloch, 
the king; Eliun, the highest; Ram, or Rimmon, the ex- 
alted; Jehovah, the I am; the unfathomable mystery of 
being and creative force,—all these names represent ex- 
alted power and unquestionable authority. 

Everywhere among the Semites the Deity was placed at 
an unapproachable distance, and invested with autocratic 
domixion. His will was to be absolute law; all the forces 
and substances of nature as well as the destinies of men are, 
in his hand, as clay under the fingers of the potter, to do 
with them .as he chooses. Man is simply the creature of 
God, at an immeasurable distance below him, and must 
look up to him always in solemn fear and absolute depend- 
ence. Nature is nothing but that which has been made 
and shaped by the divine hand, and is ruled absolutely by 
his will. 

In some quarters, the majesty of the highest god was 
held so great that he could not be credited with any contact 
with such impure stuff as matter, and the making of the 
worlds was ascribed to subordinate spirits. And, since the 
creation, the Semites inclined to believe that he had re- 
mained in dignified seclusion in the far heavens. He might 
have his angelic messengers who would communicate his 
will to man, but the Supreme himself no man might see. 
These messengers might be superhuman, but they were 
not gods nor demigods. The Shekinah, the divine spirit, 
might rest on kings and prophets; but they remained still 
merely men, favored or inspired men, but no more. 

Not even with regard to the greatest, Abraham, Moses, 
or Elijah, can be found any trace, as it has been truly said, 
in all the three thousand years that Judaism has lasted, of 
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that tendency to the deification of gifted men, so common 
among Aryan nations. The idea of inéarnation, such a fav- 
orite with the Aryans, was antagonistic to the Semite’s 
whole manner of conceiving the Deity. While, in the pan- 
theism of the Hindus and the luxuriant mythology of the 
Greeks, it is difficult to tell where the divine ends and the 
human begins, with the Semites there is always a strongly 
marked line —an impassable division — between God and 
man. If anywhere there are found traces of myths of 
incarnation or sexual union of gods with the daughters of 
men, the influence of some non-Semitic race is apparent. 
Even the language of the Semites, as Max Miiller has 
pointed out, was tinged with the same ethnic spirit, and 
tended to strengthen and maintain this isolation of the 
divine, and make impossible the growth of intermediate 
nature,—spirits and subordinate, familiar divinities, such as 
we find elsewhere. 

In the Aryan tongue, natural facts are summed up at an 
early period in large, general expressions: Pragapati, Life ; 
Aditi, Infinity; Brahman, the mystic power or supernatural 
essence in all things. In Semitic tongues, the concrete form 
is used: Eliun, the Highest One; Belsamin, the Lord of 
heaven; Jehovah, the I am. Similarly, in the Hindu and 
European tongues, the phenomena of the world are de- 
scribed impersonally. The Romans say tonat, pluvit, ful- 
get ; and we say, in a similarly impersonal way, it thunders, 
it rains, it shines. And soon we have abstract nouns 
active, independent agents,— thunder, rain, light. 

In Semitic tongues, the personal subject has to be ex- 
pressed with each verb: he thunders, he rains, he shines. 
As a consequence of this, while in other races the various 
epithets and activities ascribed to the Divine become soon, 
in the quick changes of language, independent agents and, 
next, separate Divine Beings,—in the Semitic race, on the 
contrary, the tendency is for them to remain as but the 
varied actions of the One Divine Power. “It is Jehovah,” 
as Job says, “who tears open the waterskins of heaven; he 
charges the night with damp vapors; he drives before him 
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the thunder-bearing cloud; he sendeth his snow like wool, 
and his ice like morsels. It is the Lord who commandeth 
the morning, and maketh darkness again.” 

Thus there is a tendency, ingrained in the mental procliv- 
ities of the Semites, toward the personal and the exalted, 
which held the notion of divinity high aloft above the per- 
sonages and elements of the common world; and they 
escaped that mythologic multiplication of deities which we 
see among the Aryans, where phonetic obscurities and evo- 
lutions are continually breeding new divinities out of the 
adjectives and epithets applied to the Divine, and giving to 
abstract thoughts a personality which soon grows into 
divinity. 

And, out of this lofty sense of the Divine Sovereignty and 
incommunicableness, it was not strange that at length, in one 
small nation of fervent piety, there should be developed the 
sublime truth of monotheism; namely,not merely that there 
is one among the gods to whom our worship may best be 
confined, not merely that there is one God so great that no 
others are to be placed on a level with him, but that there 
is but one God in existence, the single Creator and Law- 
giver of all, whose reign is unlimited in space and endless 
in time, and beside whom no other gods have any existence 
at all. 

This monotheistic idea is one now so familiar to us that 
I fear we do not realize how great an achievement it was 
for the Hebrews to have attained to it and enunciated it. 
Imbibing it as we do unconsciously, and all our scientific 
knowledge and moral atmosphere corroborating it, we over- 
look the difficulties that must have originally strewn the 
path to it, when.the kosmic domain seemed split up into so 
many independent, if not antagonistic provinces, and the 
sentiment of human brotherhood or kinship between differ- 
ent nations, permitting them to look to one divine guardian 
as a common and impartial protector of all, had not yet 
come into existence. 

We can see in the Old Testament the crude beginnings 
from which, and the struggles of thought and faith through 
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which, the Jewish mind slowly toiled to this lofty concep- 
tion. But what characterizes their religion is not that it 
had this beginning, so universal, but that, in such an excep- 
tional manner, it left it behind, and rose above it. All the 
bitter national experiences and keen disappointments of 
Israel became a refining fire, in which progressively the 
dross of superstition was driven out, and the pure gold of 
an unequalled theism brought forth from the living furnace, 
for the world’s perpetual blessing. 

Such is the radical difference, then, between the religious 
genius of the Semites and the tendencies we had noted of 
marking Mongoloid religion, where the deities are con- 
ceived so generally as mingling freely in the affairs of 
earth, occupying a place little superior to what man has, 
or will attain to at death; where the ancestral spirits of 
our kind are the most worshipped among the gods; and 
even the greatest divinities are familiarly thought of as 
beings with whom man can bargain, whom he can placate, 
threaten, or even by ill usage or magic rites, force to do 
his will. 

Equally different is the religious disposition of the great 
Aryan race, in which civilization has reached its acme. If, 
in the Mongoloid religion, as I said, the aspect of the divine 
element is as if it had been prematurely precipitated and 
crystallized in manifold, petty, independent centres; and, in 
the Semitic religion, we might, by a similar figure, say that 
the Divine has been concentrated at an incommunicable 
distance above the earth,—in the Aryan religion, to foilow 
out the metaphor, we might say that the divine element has 
not crystallized at all, but remained fluid, as the pulsing life- 
blood coursing through every vein of the grand kosmic 
organism that it vivifies, ever embodying itself anew in fresh 
transmutations and novel appearances. 

Its central idea is that of the divineness of nature and its 
varied forces. The divine powers are interposed with all 
parts of the world, as inseparable, indwelling immortals. 
Each of the great natural powers and objects — sky, sun, 
wind, rain, cloud, earth, fire —was an animate divine person, 
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capable of feeling, perceiving, and acting as men them- 
selves; a vital unity of matter and spirit. 

All the bright devas of the Vedas, all the heroic Aesirs 
of Norse mythology, all the beautifully human ideals of 
Greek faith, bear the unmistakable marks of a physical 
character and nature functions, inextricably blent with a 
Divine Life and Personality. In every daily event, in all 
the changing phenomena of sunrise and sunset, storm and 
rainbow, rattling peal of thunder and gentlest fall of dew, 
the gracious deities are active and present. 

Conceived of as emphatically the Asuras,—i.e., the living 
ones, par excellence,—they would, of course, be regarded as 
the transmitters and imparters of life. Hence, it is natural 
to find the epithets of father and mother applied to the great 
gods. Dyaus, in the Vedic mythology, is repeatedly called 
Dyaus-pitar,—@.e., the Sky-father; and, in the Latin faith, 
the divine heaven was so strongly associated in thought with 
this attribute of paternity that we hardly recognize Jus as 
the name of their great God, till we combine it with pater 
in the familiar Ju-piter. 

Similarly, the earth was the fruitful mother, both in 
Vedic, Teutonic, and classic mythology; and from the mar- 
riage of these divine powers was derived, in the popular 
faith, a great progeny of children, all more or less divine. 
Again, being nature-beings in their origin, even the greatest 
of them, they all share the transitoriness, the susceptibility 
to change and end, that belongs to all natural things. 

Thus, the Vedic gods are all, as Fairbairn has pointed out, 
derivative beings, born from some anterior life, and com- 
pelled to struggle and battle, to maintain their existence. 
They are not immortal in themselves, but only through the 
constant renewal of their vital powers by the celestial soma, 
the drink of immortality. None of the Greek gods are 
omnipotent. They are all limited by one another’s force. 
They are all immeshed in the irresistible net of fate. Ac- 
cording to the Brahmans, when the Kalpa came to its ter- 
mination, not only did the spirits of men come to an end, 
but even the deities themselves, all but the very chief. So, 
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in the Norse mythology, there is a doom that overhangs 
them all, even great Freyja and mighty Thor, and the All- 
Father Odhinn himself, the inescapable and common de- 
struction of Ragnarok. 

Occupying then, as the Aryan deities do, so much lower a 
plane than the Semitic gods, it is natural to find the atti- 
tude of man toward them very different. Instead of grovel- 
ling before the supernatural beings with the abject dread 
that the Semites did, they stand erect before them, in what 
seems sometimes an almost irreverent independence. 

In Homer and the Eddas, stalwart mortals are not afraid 
to engage in combat with the gods themselves. The Greek 
poets amuse themselves and their readers by depicting the 
foibles of the gods and goddesses. The Vedic bards speak 
of the devas as kept alive only by the nourishment that the 
sacrificers supply. The superiority of the gods to man 
seems not a difference in kind, but only in degree. Ready 
as the primitive Aryan was to acknowledge gratefully any 
and all blessings that he received from the gods, he would 
not stoop to fawn upon or cower before them, but regarded 
himself as having his own personal dignity, and as good a 
right to life, happiness, and sacred blessing as any deva 
among them all. 

Directly connected with this free and independent atti- 
tude of man in his relations with the gods was the charac- 
ter of his worship. Every Aryan freeman felt himself 
quite capable of approaching the presence of the gods him- 
self. He needed no sacerdotal mediators, such as other 
nations employed. The father, as the head of the house, 
kindled the sacred fire, presented the soma offering, the first 
fruit, or the lamb without spot. The worship was primarily 
a domestic worship. As the family grew into the clan or 
brotherhood, and the clans coalesced into tribes, and the 
tribes into states, the head of these social organisms was 
always, in virtue of his office, the one to offer the prayer 
and the sacrifice. 

Even after convenience had led to the establishment of 
priests, the householder, chieftain, and king were always 
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recognized as competent to officiate at any time, and as 
rightfully possessing all priestly privileges. 

In India, through peculiar circumstances, sacerdotalism 
became highly developed. But this was an exceptional 
thing among the Aryan nations. Nowhere else did they 
know any theocratic government, or any subjection of State 
to Church. Religion with the Aryans is not the master of 
the national life, but rather its hand-maiden. 

And, moreover, this familiar bearing and easy intercourse 
of man with God the Aryans believed was pleasing to their 
gods. The devas, as the name indicates, are the bright 
ones: they are the celestial parents and all-embracing guar- 
dians of man, whose love smiles on him from the blue sky 
of day and the softly beaming, star-lighted firmament at 
night. One of the divine names common to both the 
Eastern and Western branches of the Aryans is that of 
Bhaga, as it is in the Vedas, and Boga, in Slavonic,— 
terms which mean “the distributor of good.” The Divine 
was to the primitive Aryans pre-eminently a beneficent 
Providence who assigned to each his share of the blessings 
of life. As a father delights in the joy and merry rompings 
of his children, so the Aryans believed their Divine Parents 
must like to see the race of men whom they had made gay 
and happy. Hence, instead of seeking in their worship to 
exhibit their fear of the gods, and representing themselves 
as abjectly dependent on the Divine, as the Semites did, 
they held it more religious to come with confidence and in 
friendly intercourse to the presence that was always glad 
to give man access. And, instead of the Semites’ custom of 
propitiating Deity by austere or painful self-abnegations, the 
Aryans believed that their gods liked to see them enjoy 
their gifts, and so used to hold, in honor of their divine ben- 
efactors, the jocund festival and the merry dance, and drink 
the exhilarating soma-juice or the sparkling wine. 

Thus, both the gods and the religious rites of the Aryans 
were humanized. And, corresponding to this, we find the 
tendency, unknown among the Semites, of deifying the 


human, or conceiving demi-gods, half human, half divine. 
2 
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When the gods were thought of as but greater men, with 
passions and natures essentially similar, then every grander 
man would naturally be credited with being a god in human 
form, or at least a son of a god. Thus, the unconscious 
poetry, so strong in the Indo-European mind, transformed, 
on the one hand, the dimly remembered forms of the primi- 
tive gods into heroes of the earth, legendary conquerors and 
law-givers; and, on the other hand, apotheosized the mag- 
nificent figures of past history into minor deities. 

While to the Semite the idea of the gods who inhabit the 
high and holy heavens ever entering human flesh, or uniting 
with the daughters of men, was an alien and repugnant 
thought, to the Aryan it was native and common. 

In the Jliad, the gods are represented as descending, time 
after time, to the battle-field, and under the form of war- 
riors, sometimes well known, at other times unknown, enter- 
ing into the fray. Apollo plays the shepherd, and tends the 
flock of Admetus; Jupiter and Mercury walk on the earth 
in human form, again and again; and, even as late as the 
time when Paul and Barnabas went on their missionary 
tour in Lycaonia, the people, on witnessing their miracles, 
cried out, “ The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
of men,” and called Paul “Mercury” and Barnabas 
“ Jupiter.” 

This was their customary way of accounting for any mar- 
vellous career or wondrous fact; namely, to regard the 
astonishing man invested with such unusual power as a 
god in human form. The Greek Pantheon was full of such 
semi-divine figures, and legends of the varied adventures of 
the gods in their various disguises and incarnations. So, in 
the sculptures of Hindu temple, the narratives of Hindu 
epics, and the history of their religious teachers, the Ava- 
tars, or descents of the gods into fleshly form, sometimes 
human, sometimes animal, in which they live for a longer or 
shorter time on the earth, are again and again recurring. 
In the Aryan mind, in fine, there was little fixed division 
between the god and the not-god, between the natural and 
the supernatural. A mystic pantheism, which beholds one 
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essence behind all forms, and animates every striking 
natural process with a personal intelligence, so blends the 
human with the divine, and the earthly with the celestial, 
that the difficulty becomes not to determine what is, but 
what is not divinity. 

Thus, the great races of humanity have had a most 
marked, a most persistent influence in giving a special col- 
oring and form .to different religions. And, in a minor 
degree, the same influence has been exerted by the subor- 
dinate national divisions of the races, as in process of time, 
through one course or another, the separate nationalities 
have acquired a specific national genius. 

Thus, among the branches of the Aryan race, we find 
the Brahmans, as they gradually developed an independent 
national life, giving to the common warp of Aryan religion, 
which they had carried with them into India, peculiar na- 
tional shades and forms. Subtle, abstract, and philosophic 
‘as they were in their intellectual tendencies, the individual 
forms of the nature-deities are never permitted to become 
strongly personalized, but they melt, more and more, into 
one another; and their thought seems to be groping con- 
stantly after an invisible reality, which is neither storm nor 
sunshine, dawn nor fire, but which clothes itself in all 
these aspects. 

Gradually, the earlier naturalistic polytheism is out- 
grown; the individual duties fade away, or are fused into 
shifting masks of a single mystic force; and at length 
resolved into emblems of the one eternal life behind them 
wll—the supreme Soul, who is the light in the sun and 
moon, the brilliancy in flame; “the sound in air, the good- 
ness of the good, the eternal in time, the birth and death of 
all.” Henceforth, Hindu religion is marked by that fluent 
pantheism, that lofty but often tantalizing and confusing 
mysticism, whose typical expression we find in the Bhagavat- 
Gita, but whose influence pervades all forms of its faith, 
with a spirit most distinctive and unmistakable. 

Let us turn next to the Greeks, and we see a very differ- 
ent evolution of the religious germs, supplied by the ances- 
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tral Aryans. They were as devoted to the personal as the 
Brahman mind to the impersonal. All the nature-gods are 
transmuted into thoroughly humanized divinities. Their 
esthetic tastes—product in part, doubtless, of their land of 
beauty, and the noble landscape so constantly before their 
eyes — made the rude nature-gods and coarse animal repre- 
sentations distasteful to them; and, in their place, they sub- 
stituted ideal human types. The spirit of artistic refinement 
remoulds the conceptions of the deities, and with classic 
grace retells their mythic careers, and by immortal statu- 
ary fixes imperishable types of divine majesty and dignity. 
All the arts— music, poetry, sculpture, and the drama —are 
laid under contribution to embellish religion and adorn its 
worship; and, conversely, the most pious enthusiasm of the 
Greek and his most vital devotion is shown in the temples, 
hymns, epics, and festivals, which wreathed Grecian life, as 
it were, in a continuous garland of flowers. Here is to be 
seen, not merely the loveliest fruit of its genius, but the 
most characteristic evolution of its religious life. 

Similarly, if we look at the Parsees and the Romans, we 
find the first characterized by a serious, combative, uncom- 
promising spirit, and the second by a legal and utilitarian 
temper, a cold, mercantile, and self-seeking disposition, dif- 
ferent both from one another and from the spirit of the 
Brahmans. and the Greeks. These specific national traits 
not only give the key-note to the politics and social life of 
Persia and of Rome, but equally to their religion. 

In both, we find an excessive ceremonialism; and the 
superficial investigator may perhaps imagine he sees in this 
the exhibition of analogous spiritual traits. But it only 
needs a little study of the two faiths to see from what dif- 
ferent motives it springs and by what diverse ideas is sus- 
tained in each case. 

In Rome, it comes out of that narrow, calculating spirit, 
that cared for religion and the gods only as it could get 
them to back its own ambitions and minister to its acquisi- 
tive efforts. Among the Parsees, on the contrary, it is 
simply the excessive carefulness and scrupulosity into which 
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their ardent loyalty to the holy Ahura-Mazda, and their 
abhorrence of doing anything which, by the slightest im- 
purity of thought, word, or deed, may give unwitting 
assistance to the hateful Angro-Mainyus and his host, the 
hostile army of evil spirits, against whom a true man must 
always be contending. 

Such, in general, are the characteristic differentiations 
which the great races and the chief civilized nations have 
given to the common staple of religion. Thus, not merely 
theologic conceptions, but worship, mythology, and the 
popular ideas of soul and immortality, receive their ethnic 
modifications in accordance with the genius of the respec- 
tive races and their chief branches. Perhaps one or two 
concrete illustrations will put this in a stronger light. 

In every religion, the question, Whence has the world 
come? is one that demands solution; and numberless myths 
present us with man’s early attempts at an explanation of 
this. Let us observe, then, in what different and character- 
istic ways the ethnic genius of the various races has treated 
this problem. The savage mind, of course, would be least 
able to do so satisfactorily, and its interpretations would be 
most crude. 

Many tribes and peoples among the lower races have no 
idea of creation at all. When Burchell suggested the idea 
to the Bachapin Kaffirs, they asserted that everything made 
itself, and that trees and herbage grew by their own will. 
Their deities are part of the world, not its makers; and 
even where the idea that the world needs some origin, some 
beginning and cause, exists, barbarians rarely rise to the 
proper idea of creation, but merely to that of the bringing 
into visibility of land previously existing. For example, 
the most ¢ommon of all accounts of the beginning of the 
world, one found in a dozen or more varied forms, is that, 
originally, there was nothing but water visible. A mighty 
bird, whose eyes were fire, and the clapping of whose wings 
thunder, hovered over it. This divine bird, by diving into 
the sea, caused the earth to appear above it, and called up 
all the creatures that inhabit the earth. 
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In other mythologies, it is some amphibious animal — the 
beaver, the otter, or the muskrat — which dives down and 
brings up the mud which constitutes the first land. In 
Polynesian mythology, it is one of the gods who went to 
fish in the sea, when, feeling something heavy at the end of 
his line, he perceived some rocks, and, continuing to pull, 
fished up a whole continent; but, then, his line broke, aud 
only the Tonga Islands remained above the surface. It was 
first settled by a company of minor gods and goddesses, 
who visited it from curiosity; but, having eaten the fruits of 
earth and breathed its air, they lost their divine nature and 
were turned to mortals. The childishness of view, the 
utter simplicity of such myths, is only too evident. 

Now, when we go above these three lower races to the 
Mongoloids, we find myths crude enough, to be sure, but 
decidedly higher, and breathing a different spirit. Creation 
(in accordance with that reverence for ancestors that distin- 
guished them) was the work of the first man, Pwanku. He 
was produced by the primal matter, but, when he had come 
to life, found it still shapeless and chaotic. So he went to 
work at once, chiselling out the earth and hewing it into 
shape. His efforts were continued for eighteen thousand 
years; and, by small degrees, he and his work increased. 
The heavens rose, the earth spread out and thickened, and 
Pwanku grew in stature six feet every day till he died. 
Then, his head became mountains; his breath, wind and 
clouds; his voice, thunder. His limbs were changed into 
the four poles; his veins, into rivers; his flesh, into fields; 
his skin and hair, into herbs and trees; his teeth and bones, 
into metals and roeks; his dropping sweat, into rain; and 
lastly, with a most laughable exhibition of primitive sim- 
plicity, the myth gravely tells us that the insects on his 
body were transmuted into the people of the earth. 

We see in this myth, plainly enough, those materialistic 
associations that I have already spoken of in reference to 
Chinese religion; that inability to separate in thought the 
material from the spiritual, and the natural from the super- 
natural. How different from this the Semitic legend of 
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creation, as we have it in the first of Genesis! How clear 
and broad these distinctions of Creator from creation; and 
how vastly superior to previous conceptions of creation is 
that which is presented by the majestic picture of the 
Supreme Being, who was in the beginning before all else, 
and who, by his sovereign word alone, successively brought 
matter out of the void and order out of the chaos, and 
summoned earth, sun, moon, plants, animals, and, at last, 
man himself into being. 

From beginning to end, the Genesis account of creation 
bears the mark of that Semitic tendency to emphasize, 
above all other attributes, the power and the sovereignty of 
the Divine, and to separate sharply between the finite and 
the infinite. In this conception of a personal Creator, an- 
terior to all the ordering and moulding of matter, a Creator 
above nature, who by his spirit breathed life into all animate 
things, the intellect of man had pushed its inquiries into 
profound depths, and faith had made grand assertions. 

But the subtle Hindu thought could not rest here. It 
wanted to probe deeper still. To those who told the Vedic 
bard of creative feats and divine creators, he had these 
further questions still to ask: ** That which is beyond the 
earth and sky,— beyond gods and spirits; what earliest 
embryo did the waters hold in which all the gods lay con- 
gregated?”  Rig-Veda, x., 82. ‘From whence came this 
Creator himself, and what was before him and all which he 
moulded? What was the wood (or material) from which 
the gods shaped heaven and earth? Wise men, ask in your 
minds on what he stood when he held the worlds?” Rig- 
Veda, x., 81, 4. 

Here, the Hindu thought opens up boundless vistas of 
speculation, infinite abysses of analysis and perplexity, of 
which the Semitic mind never dreamed. Often, it got quite 
lost in the labyrinth itself; but the theologic courage and 
philosophic strength of wing, that dared to launch out 
into these interstellar spaces of metaphysics, must certainly 
command our warmest admiration. 

Among all the varied theories and questionings about the 
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great problems of creation and existence, none are marked 
by keener comprehension and a loftier flight than that 
which is embalmed in the 129th Hymn of the 10th Mandala 
of the Rig-Veda: — 


“Tn the beginning there was neither naught nor aught. 
Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 
What, then, enshrouded all this teeming universe ? 
In the receptacle of what was it contained? 
Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water? 
* Then there was neither death nor immortality. 
Then there was neither day nor night nor light nor darkness. 
Only the existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Naught else than it there was. Naught else above, beyond. 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 
Next, all was water. All achaos, without parts or form. 
In which the One lay void, shrouded in darkness. 
Then, turning inwards, he, by self-developed force, 
Of inner fervor and intense abstraction, grew, 
And now in him Desire, that primal germ of mind, 
Arose; which learned men, profoundly searching, say 
Is the first subtle bond connecting Entity 
With Nullity. This ray that kindled dormant life, 
Where was it then? Before? .Or was it found above? 
Were there parturient powers and latent qualities, 
And fecund principles beneath, and active forces, 
That energized aloft? Who knows? Who can declare? 
How and from what has sprung this universe? 
The gods themselves are subsequent to its development. 
Who, then, can penetrate the secret of its rise? 
Whether ’twas formed or not? Made or not made? He only 
Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient Lord, 
Knows all, or haply even he knows not.” 
Max Miiller’s Chips, vol. i., p. 76. 


Thus, in their mythologies and theologic speculations, in 
all the varied ramifications of the spiritual life, the distinct 
genius of the.great races is shown; and when the great uni- 
versal religions came forth to run their astonishing careers, 
breaking down all the old national barriers, and gathering 
men from the most diverse races into a single ecclesiastical 
fold,— although for the moment these movements threat- 
ened to efface entirely the old ethnic characteristics,— they 
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could but do so partially, and the old racial and national 
spirit soon reasserts itself, and colors the universal religion 
with its own special dyes. 

The universal religions purchase their welcome or their 
continued popularity only at the price of refracting their 
original white light through the prisms of popular thought 
into something of quite a different hue. See how Chris- 
tianity, in the very first century after it was taken up by 
the Greeks and Romans, was divested of many of its Jew- 
ish features, and in another century or two quite moulded 
over into a form more akin to the Aryan spirit. 

Compare the aspect of Islam among the pure Semites of 
Central Arabia and among the Aryan Persians: in the one 
region, so strict and narrow in its monotheism and the abso- 
lute despotism of Allah over his creatures; in the other 
region, luxuriating in the mystical sentimentality and pan- 
theistic speculation of the Sufi philosophy. 

Or put side by side the features of Buddhism, as it ap- 
pears in Ceylon, and as it has been transformed in the 
course of its migrations among the Thibetans, the Chinese, 
and the Japanese, and no one can fail to see how the native 
spirit of a race dominates the whole aspect of any faith that 
it may be led to adopt. 

Such, in outline, are the characteristic traits of the great 
races. Tosum them up: it has been the part of the Mon- 
goloid races to exhibit the breadth of Divinity, so to speak, 
exhibiting the deities as sympathizing familiar spirits, sit- 
ting by every hearth, companions whose help in earthly 
enterprises the prudent man duly seeks by gifts or flatteries. 

It has been the part of the Semitic race to impress upon 
humanity the height and the grandeur of the Divine; his 
unequalled glory and terrible power; his inaccessible maj- 
esty, his rigorous sovereignty, from which there was no 
appeal. 

It has been the function of,the Aryan people to exhibit 
the depth, the interiorness, the mystic indwelling, the insol- 
uble mysteriousness of the Divine, interpenetrating the low- 
est forms as well as dwelling in the highest; the one reality 
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of all appearance, an all-pervading motion and spirit, an 
infinite life, which is the fathomless background to every 
finite form,— yea, every form that men have thought divine. 
Here is an ampler and a profounder conception than either 
Mongoloid or Semitic nation had reached. Profound in- 
sight, splendid idealism, and a fascinating mysticism, dis- 
tinguish the higher types of Aryan religion. 

But, comprehensive and subtle as the synthesis was, we do 
not find in it the fulness of truth. Its pantheistic element 
and spirit of self-assertion needed to be balanced by the 
monotheistic truths and solemn awe belonging to the Sem- 
itic race. Its absorption in the Infinite and reverence for 
physical nature needed to be supplemented by that regard 
for the finite spirit and respect for human nature which we 
find in the Mongoloid or Turanian faiths. 

To give the world the complete religion, universal in its 
aptitudes, that it needed, the truths that Turanian and 
Semitic faith had discerned must be fused with the rich 
and complex elements of Aryan thought, and must give 
them stability and unity. This it was that in the fulness 
of time Christianity achieved. Absorbing into itself what- 
ever spiritual truth Turanian Assyria and Semitic Judaism, 
and Aryan, Greek, and Roman could supply, the gospel that 
Jesus Christ proclaimed, and Paul and John diffused, gave 
to the world, at length, that full and well-poised system of 
religious truth, whose principles, like Euclid’s principles of 
geometry, may be, doubtless, much further developed, but 
can never be superseded as the best and strongest founda- 
tion beams of religion. 


JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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THE UTE INDIANS OF COLORADO. 


During the last decade, much attention has been drawn 
to Colorado by the valuable reports of the government 
geographical and geological surveys of Prof. Hayden and 
Lieut. Wheeler, by the marvellous discoveries of mining 
prospectors, by instances of extraordinary success in raising 
cattle and sheep, by the rush of population in that direction, 
and more than all, perhaps, by the disquiet and menace of 
the Indians. 

We are told that a ranch is bought for $50,000, stock 
for $76,000, that the expenses for three years are $28,149, 
—amounting in all to $154,149,—and that the profits on 
cattle and ranch are $129,651; that $14,000 is invested in a 
sheep ranch and stock, and that the yield in three years is 
$10,902.70; and that mining products prior to 1880 were 
$92,257,409.90, two-thirds of it since 1870. In 1879, the re- 
turns in gold and silver were in round numbers $15,000,000. 
Gold was discovered in the mountains at Leadville in 1878. 
In 1880, Mrs. Dall found 8,000 residents there, and a float- 
ing population of 30,000. In 1879, between ten and eleven 
million dollars’ worth of metal was taken from Leadville 
alone. The story of the killing of Agent Meeker and some 
of his employés and of Major Thornburgh by. the Indians, 
and of the rescue of the heroic women of the Agency, is 
very fresh in the minds of all. And now come to us the 
reports that the Utes, as the only alternative of extermi- 
nation, perhaps, have been pretty thoroughly expatriated. 
The sketch I am about to give of the history of this tribe 
may be of interest and value as a sample of the manner 
in which the race has generally suffered. 

The Utes appear to have been natives of Colorado. They 
relate that they first occupied a region near the sources of the 
San Juan and Uncompahgre Rivers, the very heart of some 
of the present most valuable mining country. They have 
frequented the mountains, but have occasionally roamed 
over the plains in the eastern part of Colorado and in Kan- 
sas, in search of buffalo; and here they have come into con- 
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flict with the Sioux and Arapahoes and Cheyennes, against 
whom there seems to have always been a deadly enmity. 
They never have given up this privilege of hunting for 
buffalo off of their reservation; but the animosity of the 
white population which has rapidly collected between the 
mountains and the buffalo region, if not the scarcity of 
game, will prevent the exercise of that privilege hereafter. 

In 1863, when a treaty was made with the Tabeguache 
band of Ute Indians, they claimed the land west of the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and the justice of 
their claim was recognized; and, west of their western limits, 
the Territory of Colorado was occupied by other bands of 
the same tribe. This boundary was, of course, very indefi- 
nite and crooked, yet much more intelligible to the Indians 
than parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude. 

To be within limits, I have claimed for the Utes all 
west of the divide, although there may be 5,000 square 
miles more between the divide and the eastern base. This 
leaves Pueblo at a distance of some sixty miles to the east- 
ward, and Denver about forty, and makes the Ute territory 
approximately 38,700 square miles.* The territory to the 
east of the Ute country was at this time claimed by the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. By the treaty of 1863, Middle 
Park and North Park, containing about 6,624 square miles, 
—about equal to the States of Connecticut and Delaware, 
—were ceded to the United States. Thenceforward till 
1868, all territory in Colorado west of these parks and of 
the divide was understood to belong to these Indians. 

In 1868, a treaty was made by the Ute Confederation, con- 
sisting of seven bands, pushing the eastern boundary back 
to the one hundred and seventh meridian, and the northern 
to a line fifteen miles north of the fortieth parallel of lati- 
tude, thus ceding to the United States 7,992 square miles, 
a tract larger than Massachusetts. In 1873, a treaty, or an 
agreement, as it was then called, was made, ceding the San 
Juan mining district, a parallelogram of land containing 





* The estimates of territory are made by means of Prof. Hayden’s drainage map 
of 1877. 
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5,760 square miles, equal to Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
leaving to these Utes 18,324 square miles or 11,727,360 
acres, as given in official reports. 

Here let me digress to call attention to a bill which 
passed Congress in 1871, which occasioned the change of 
the name “treaty” to “agreement.” I say the name, for 
it did not materially affect the treatment of the Indians. 
It does have significance in the history of the animus 
toward the race. 

In 1879, the southern Utes, with the consent of the north- 
ern, were induced to cede an L-shaped piece of land to the 
south and west of the San Juan district, on condition that 
a reservation should be set apart for them at the head-waters 
of the Piedra, San Juan, Blanco, Navajo, and Chama Rivers, 
to be hereafter defined by proclamation of the President. 
Here was another cession of say 2,000 square miles. This 
agreement, however, was never carried into effect, but was 
virtually annulled by the agreement concluded in the spring 
of 1880. At about the same time, negotiations were going 
on for securing to the United States a four-mile square 
tract in the Uncompahgre Park, which had been guaranteed 
(if it is not absurd to apply such a word) to the Utes 
under the agreement of 1873. And these negotiations were 
finally successful, through a delegation of Utes permitted to 
come to Washington. 

But the largest cession of all remained for the agreement 
of 1880. By this agreement, these Indians accept lands in 
severalty, and give up all claim to the reservation. This 
means to receive about 950 square miles, and yield up 18,324 
square miles, or to have their territory reduced 17,374 square 
miles, nearly equal to Vermont and Massachusetts together. 
These successive reductions of territory are made more 
striking by the linear representation on the next page. 
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It is interesting to note under what influences these ces- 
sions have been made. 

Little of the discussions in Indian councils ever gets into 
history. It is only occasionally that the talks and doings 
fully transpire. We hear little of the wilful misrepresen- 
tations and intentional misunderstandings, the bribes, the 
threats, the treachery of interpreters, and the cheap talk 
about the kind feelings and purposes of the Great Father; 
yet these things crop out enough in conversations in the 
Indian country to give assurance of their prevalence. 

The designation of bounds by meridians of longitude and 
parallels of latitude is at any time indefinite to the Indian, 
even though you fix the starting-point from which you 
would make your line due north or south or east or west ; 
and, as in many cases the country has not been surveyed, no 
starting-point can be established. It is very evident that in 
the treaties of 1868 and 1873 the Washington commission- 
ers did not know much better than the red men. Brunot, 
special commissioner in 1873, says, “* The southern boundary- 
line of the reservation was a considerable distance north 
of the natural boundary-line which the Indians assert was 
given them at the time of the treaty of 1868; and that the 
mistake was not theirs is probable from the fact that an 
actual survey located in New Mexico, some distance below 
the boundary-line, towns that had, prior to it, been 
claimed as being in Colorado.” 

Alluding to the lines designated in a former treaty, Ouray, 
the head chief, said: *“ All the Utes understand the lines, and 
it is as we say. The lines in regard to the mines do not 
amount to anything. It is changing them all the time — 
taking a little now and a little again — that makes trouble. 
You said you do not know anything in regard to these lines, 
and it may be the same in regard to the lines you make. 
There are many men talk about it to us: they say they 
are going to have the lines as they want, whether the Utes 
like itor not. It is common talk: everybody talks it to the 
Utes. .. . It is a long way off to the States,and they say 
the man who comes to make the treaty will go off to the 
States, and it will all be as they want it.” 
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Shavano said, “* When I was in Washington, the treaty 
put the line on the top of the mountains, and not where the 
line is put now; ... that is why it is hard to make this 
contract. The lines have been changed, and it is bad faith 
on the part of the Government.” 

The Los Pinos Agency, which was to be by treaty upon 
the reservation, was placed nine miles east of it; and the 
Indians declared that they understood that the Cochetopa 
range, some twelve miles further east, was the boundary of 
the reservation. When the San Juan mining district was to 
be set off, and the Utes refused to dispose of farming-lands, 
the commissioners could at best but surmise that there were 
none such within the parallelogram they wished to secure 
to settlers, and give their surmises with assurance to the 
poor, nonplussed savages. And it has been a standing joke 
ever since that a delegation of the Indians were taken into 
the midst of the mountains and told, with a sweep of the 
hands, that that was the country the white men wanted, and 
that they did not ask for any farming-lands. It was only 
with this assurance that the treaty could be made; and it is 
to be noted that the Uncompahgre Park was specially 
secured to the Indians by the terms of the agreement. So 
little was known of the country that it surely is not to be 
wondered at that it was afterward found that farming-lands 
were claimed by settlers as within the limits of the reserva- 
tion, and that this very Uncompahgre Park was in possession 
of “squatters.” 

The ignorance of Commissioner Brunot in regard to 
Indian lands under agreement of 1873 is manifested by his 
saying: “I think you understand what I think is good for 
you; but I know I am not telling you what many white 
people want me to tell you. Many white people would 
want me to say to you, you ought to sell the good farming- 
lands on the south; and some would want me to ask you to 
sell the Gunnison; and some would want me to ask you to 
sell the Uncompahgre. I would not ask you to do any of 
these things, because I know a time will come when the 
Utes will want land to raise stock, as the white people do, 
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and you must have that country forit. But I do advise 
you to sell the mountain country.” 

It is well known that the Utes have yielded up their 
claims with reluctance. When the San Juan district was 
under consideration, there was for a long time an absolute 
refusal ; and nothing could be accomplished till some of the 
negotiators were shrewd enough to offer the Chief Ouray a 
salary of $1,000 a year. 

He was diplomatic enough not to appear to be influenced 
by the offer at the time, but the next morning was present 
with his Indians to sign the agreement. 

Many Indians whose names are to be found in the docu- 
ment declare that they never signed it. I think it more 
likely that they did not know what they were signing, or 
that somebody signed it for them, than that they lied. 

It may have been too much to expect that three-fourths of 
the male adults of such a roving tribe ‘should be reached and 
their consent obtained to parting with their land; but such 
was the requirement of the treaty of 1878 respecting the 
future ; and the agreement of 1873 has the signatures of but 
297, while the whole numbers of the bands of the Utes with 
whom the agreement was made aggregated, according to 
official returns of the same year, 5,219. The whole number 
of these Indians may have been overestimated. Deduct 
one-third, and still 297 would make but one male adult to 
every eight or nine of the population. When the effort to 
obtain the “four-mile tract” in the Uncompahgre Park was 
meeting with a positive refusal, the Indians were plainly 
told (so it was reported in a paper of that vicinity) that the 
settlers meant to have it in one way, if not another, and 
that they had better take what money they could get for it. 

It will not do to say that these Indians have not been 
largely influenced in making treaties by the compensation 
offered, yet they have also been mindful that there was an 
irresistible tide of white population setting against them with 
an impulse all the way from the Atlantic seaboard. They 
have simply yielded to the inevitable. They have as great 
aversion to-day to taking up farms in severalty and giving 
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up their hunting-grounds as we should have to taking to 
the hunting-grounds for a living and giving up our farms, 
our offices, our stores, or our factories. 

Bad faith on the part of the United States in respect to 
treaties is perhaps too notorious to need illustrations; yet 
there are a few instances which should not be omitted in 
this sketch of the Utes. It would be no easy matter to give 
every instance of neglect or refusal on the part of Congress 
to make appropriations, or of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to apply them, or of fraud in contracts or deception in 
issues. Many delinquencies and frauds have been adroitly 
covered up; many, though believed, cannot be readily sub- 
stantiated. It is, however, a matter of notoriety and amuse- 
ment among the settlers of South-western Colorado that 
the cattle bought under the treaty of 1863, and contracted 
for as American cattle, which is understood to mean docile 
cattle from the States, were mostly of the wild Texan breed, 
and utterly unfit for domestic purposes. They were kept 
upon the range for many years at great expense, and what 
were not lost were finally killed for beef. The two herds at 
Los Pinos and White River Agencies were reported in 1873 as 
numbering 1,445. It is an equally notorious fact that the 
flock of sheep purchased under the same treaty were mostly 
wethers instead .of ewes, as according to contract they should 
have been, and so did not increase and were issued for meat, 

Several things are noticeable in regard to the treaty or 
agreement of 1873. As to the Uncompahgre Park, it must 
be acknowledged that it was not all left to the Indians by 
the metes and bounds of the surveyor, as the agreement 
required it should be; that the survey was accepted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, notwithstanding the repeated prot- 
estations of the agent; that, although it was afterward set 
apart for the Indians by proclamation of the President, it was 
purchased from them under the assurance that, if they did 
not sell, they would be deprived of it by the irresistible 
encroachment of the whites. 

Again, in regard to payments under this agreement, it 
must be said that — although the miners and settlers, already 
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many in the San Juan district, went there by thousands 
immediately after the terms had been settled; and although 
the agreement was concluded in September, 1873, and 
approved April, 1874, and an investment in bonds was at 
once made which was to yield $25,000 per annum to be dis- 
bursed at the discretion of the President “for the use and 
benefit of the Indians forever,” and $1,000 per annum was to 
be given to Ouray for his services “ for ten years or so long 
as he should remain head chief of the Utes and at peace with 
the United States”— nothing of it all was received at the 
agency for these Utes till August, 1875, and nothing except 
the income for Ouray till the summer of 1876. If the $25,- 
000 annuity was paid earlier than the summer of 1876, it 
must have been in place of and not in addition to the pay- 
ment of just claims under former treaties. Such delays may 
be unavoidable, but our Government is chargeable with 
making promises which it either cannot or will not keep. 
The blame seems to belong to Congress or to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Certainly, the Indians cannot be 
expected to understand such dilatoriness. And now, under 
the agreement of 1880, the Uncompahgre Utes, instead of 
being located on lands in severalty within the limits of 
Colorado or the Grand River, have in reality been located in 
Utah, on the plea that there were not enough good lands on 
the Grand River. Ought not this insufficiency to have been 
known before, and can the Indians regard the contract as 
other than a ruse to get them out of the State altogether ? 

We are told that they are quiet and peaceable, and that no 
difficulties are expected from them; “ that it took some time 
to induce them to leave their old reservation, but, when they 
were informed that the military would soon force them, they 
submitted to the inevitable and went.” 

It is not the first time that threats have had a wonderful 
power of inducing. 

The White River Utes, to whom belonged the murderers 
of Meeker and his employés, and who had been previously 
removed to Utah, are reported as having stayed at Thorn- 
burgh Agency long enough to receive their money under the 
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agreement, amounting to $12,000, and then to have returned 
to their old home in Colorado. It is said that Capt. 
Meacham did all he could to “induce” these Indians to 
remain in Utah. Probably he had not military force 
enough to attract them. Nothing concerning the disposi- 
tion of the Southern Utes, Ignacio’s band, seems to be yet 
divulged. The special commissioners have reported that 
there is not enough land in the portion of Colorado desig- 
nated in the agreement; and they, too, will probably be 
removed out of Colorado, as was made the alternative in 
such a contingency. It is expected that they will go, if 
they have not already gone, on to the La Plata River and 
its vicinity in New Mexico. 

It is quite likely they have been induced. Whenever the 
powerful inducement shall be discontinued, very many of 
all these bands of Indians will be apt to drift back to their 
old camping and hunting grounds, though to their peril. 

The Indian’s love of his home is none the less because it 
is spread thinly over a large domain. The plains Indian is 
fond of the plains, and the mountains Indian of the familiar 
mountains. , 

I doubt if the Indian can change his country “of his own 
sweet will” as easily asa white man. He lacks the incen- 
tive of new enterprises, and the everlasting hope of riches. 
Neither one nor the other is contented when compelled to 
migrate. The mountain-tops, the streams, and the valleys 
are as dear to the red man as our household gods to us, 
especially when he is told he must see them no more. We 
little know what a treasure he contends for when he resists 
the encroachments of miners and settlers. When the Los 
Pinos Agency was removed ninety miles farther west, in 
1875, it was not strange that the Ute looked with sorrow 
upon the change, and asked, “ How long before white man 
come?” Nor is it to be wondered at that, when the United 
States surveying parties invaded their territory with their 
long pack trains, and took observations with their mys- 
terious instruments, the Indians should surmise that they 
were the forerunners of settlers. Were they not as much, 
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whatever else they were? Of course, a few Indians, who 
corresponded with the more rough and impetuous class of 
our own population, resisted, and frightened the surveyors 
off. The great majority, however, of the Utes, with their 
wonted peaceable disposition, forbore and disapproved. 

Carl Schurz, ex-Secretary of the Interior, argues well that 
the Indian can never be finally settled till he consents to 
hold land in severalty like the white man, and to cultivate 
it. Game is becoming too scarce everywhere for the sole 
support of even skilful hunters. ‘The plains are being oc- 
cupied by cattle-raisers, the fertile valleys and bottom-lands 
by agriculturalists, the mountains by miners,— what is to 
become of the Indians?’ The pioneers are apt to look upon 
Indian reservations as the most valuable country, with the 
natural perverseness which likes whatever is forbidden, and 
with a love of daring and adventure. 

Secretary Schurz admits that the Government “has some- 
times lacked in vigor when Indian tribes needed protection. 
It has in many cases yielded too readily to the pressure of 
those who wanted to possess themselves of Indian lands.” 
And again he says, “ When a collision between Indians and 
whites had once occurred, no matter who was responsible for 
it, and when bloody deeds had been committed and an out- 
cry about Indian atrocities risen up, our military forces were 
always found on the side of the white people and against 
the savage, no matter whether those who gave the orders 
knew that the savages were originally the victims and not 
the assailants.” 

There can be no question of the humane purpose of Sec- 
retary Schurz in his treatment of the Utes. At the time of 
the Meeker massacre, a less judicious course, a readier yield- 
ing to the outery of the people of Colorado, would surely 
have precipitated a very cruel and expensive war, which 
would have exterminated the Indians speedily, or more 
likely left a remnant in the mountain fastnesses to be a ter- 
ror to the settlers for a few years, only to be eventually 
hunted down like wild beasts. If the old story be true, 
namely, that it costs little less than a million dollars to kill 
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an Indian in war, the mere expense of such a war would be 
no small objection. 

But because the aim of the Government should be to 
locate the Indians upon lands in severalty, and because some 
policy needed to be adopted which would so far pacify the 
exasperated people of Colorado as to restrain unauthorized 
hostilities, it does not follow that the limits of these Indians 
should have been at once reduced from 18,324 square miles 
to 950. Because it would doubtless be much to the well- 
being of the red man to raise corn and potatoes instead of 
digging for roots, to supply himself with cattle and sheep 
instead of deer and buffalo, it does not follow it is best to 
leave him nothing to do except what, as a matter of fact, he 
will not do. 

The facts from which Mr. Schurz argues —namely, that 
white civilized (?) men will encroach upon reservations as 
they always have done, and the soldiers will fight on the side 
of the whites as they always have done and until the terri- 
tory of the red man is reduced to a moderate acreage like 
that of the whites — become offset with the equally stubborn 
fact that the Indian does not take to farming intuitively, 
and will not cultivate the land for many generations. It 
may be wrong in him not to do it. Is it not also wrong 
for the miners and settlers to overrun the reservations, 
regardless of solemn treaties, or for the military to sustain 
them in so doing, or for the Government to insist upon so 
hasty a relinquishment of the old mode of life? 

It may be admitted that the reservation system is nec- 
essarily to be regarded henceforth as only provisional, and 
that in all our dealings with these people we must antic- 
ipate their settlement upon farms. 

It may be, also, that we should not allow these poor igno- 
rant creatures to decide themselves what is best for them; 
still, are we not — we, as well as others, ask —to yield to facts 
in the case? Will we not allow the provisional arrangement 
to last a while longer? In regard to the Utes, whatever 
may be said of other tribes, it is certainly true that they can 
most readily commence civilized life as herders. In this 
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employment they can continue for a time their nomadic life. 
All understand herding horses already. Many of them have 
learned to herd sheep. From herders of sheep, they will 
become herders of cattle; from being cattle ranchmen, 
they will, within reasonable time, become workers of cattle 
and plant corn and potatoes. 

In 1876, 3,000 sheep were distributed among them. In 
1880, Ouray, the chief, reported that the sheep had done 
well,— that they had increased, had been sheared, and that 
the wool had been sold. 

In regard to the Utes, it ought to be considered that all 
the lands of Colorado and Utah and New Mexico, with the 
exception of a few small river-bottoms, require irrigation, 
and that irrigation requires much forethought, care, skill, 
and perseverance. 

No one can be acquainted with any one tribe of Indians 
and the way the Government treats them without the suspi- 
cion that they are all treated too much alike, without suffi- 
cient regard to peculiarities of character, condition, and 
location. In 1876, when there was trouble with the Sioux 
in the neighborhood of the Black Hills, orders were sent to 
Los Pinos Agency not to deliver horses and sheep and guns 
which had been promised to the Utes, and for the supply of 
which contracts had been made, expressly because of that 
hostility, on the ground, as it would seem, that it would be 
giving aid and comfort to an enemy. It ought to have been 
known and remembered that the Black Hills were four or 
five hundred miles distant from the Ute reservation, that the 
Utes were at peace with the whites and always had been, 
and that they were hostile to the Sioux and always had 
been, and would at any time fight against them, but never 
with them or for them. This refusal on the part of the 
Government to keep its promises, carrying with it as it did 
a suspicion that the Utes were hostile, had a very bad effect 
upon them; and this effect was only partially corrected by 
the consent afterwards to the issue of the horses and the 
sheep, while the guns and ammunition were still withheld. 
These Indians needed their fire-arms for hunting purposes. 
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If treated fairly, they would not otherwise use them. Hos- 
tility of feeling was created by anticipating it in the treat- 
ment of them. 

Of course there are times when Indians should not be sup- 
plied with deadly weapons; but, in the treatment of different 
tribes, great discrimination should be used. And, again, the 
authorities should not be ready to listen to an unintelligent 
outery, or to the selfish demands of those who crowd upon the 
Indians, and who for their own safety in trespassing would 
deprive them of the means of livelihood as well as the sinews 
of war. 

It may reasonably be inferred that the refusal to issue 
those guns was one of the causes of dissatisfaction, under 
the agreement of 1878, which resulted in the massacre of 
Agent Meeker and his employés. 

In the fall of 1877, E. H. Danforth, agent at White River 
and immediate predecessor of Mr. Meeker, wrote: “ Goods 
purchased in August of last year have been lying in the 
railroad depot, one hundred and seventy-five miles away, 
since November last, a period of over nine months. Flour 
purchased the first of June is still at-Rawlins. No clothing, 
blanket, tent, implement, or utensil of any kind has been 
issued at this agency for nearly two years; no flour except 
once — fifteen pounds to a family — since last May.” 

So long as it can be shown that there was culpable delay 
and neglect of the rights of the Indians under the late agree- 
ment, a short supply of goods and provisions due, an evident 
purpose on the part of the whites to overrun the whole res- 
ervation for mining explorations, and that the military were 
approaching with their old habit of sustaining the whites 
well known, it were hardly fair to consider opposition to the 
agricultural movements of Agent Meeker (the alleged cause 
of hostilities) as more than the immediate occasion of those 
hostilities. Governor Pitkin unwittingly acknowledged the 
selfish and grasping animus of the Colorado people when 
he wrote after the massacre that, “should the Government 
grant permission, he could raise in twenty-four hours 25,000 
men to protect the settlers.... The State would be willing 
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to settle the Indian trouble at its own expense. The advan- 
tages that would accrue from the throwing open 12,000,000 
acres of land to miners and settlers would more than com- 
pensate for all expenses incurred.” Of course, it would 
more than pay. And so the general Government seems to 
have thought, or else it had not backbone enough to stand 
up against the pressure of the people of the State. Of 
course, such permission was not given; but it is only after 
a little politic delay that Colorado has got all it asked for, 
namely, the expulsion of the Utes from the State. If they 
return, they doit without permission, and consequently with- 
out protection. It is doubtfulif the poor fellows can ever 
safely set eyes upon their favorite mountains and valleys. 
Now, if it be asked what should have been done, it may 
not be easy to answer. Nothing could be done which 
would not appear like injustice in the light of all the past 
acknowledgments to the claims of these Indians. 

That we must either disregard, or cancel by mutual con- 
sent, treaties that have been made under anticipations very 
different from actual developments; that a certain amount 
of concession to popular clamor is necessary; that, in 
respect to eventually taking lands in severalty, we may sup- 
pose ourselves to know what is good for the Indians better 
than they know themselves,— all this may be true: but 
to take nearly 12,000,000 acres away from the Utes at 
one fell swoop, to compel them at once to give up their 
roving habits, to leave their familiar haunts and occupa- 
tions and adopt industrial pursuits, is simply monstrous in 
its expectation and its cruelty. It were harder than any 
changes of occupation you can conceive of within the limits 
of civilization; and where is the man who could suddenly 
change from cattle-herding and nothing else to book-keep- 
ing? Even with the proverbial versatility of the Yankee, 
such a change would be attended with suffering, sickness, 
and failure. For at least one more generation, the Utes 
should have had enough territory left upon which to roam 
and hunt, and migrate from place to place with sheep and 
cattle. Compulsory civilization may be all right, as com- 
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pulsory schooling for our children is right; but as the 
kindergarten is a fit transition to book teaching, so is herd- 
ing the proper initiatory to culture of the soil. 

The Indian must sooner or later share his natural oppor- 
tunities for a living equally with the whites, and be satisfied 
with the same amount of territory; but it does not follow 
that he should be expected to be satisfied with it at once. 

The 12,000,000 acres have been acknowledged to be theirs, 
whether properly or not, and it cannot be said that they 
have given it up willingly. They reluctantly ceded any of 
it, and entirely left the State only by compulsion. If the 
United States were not to blame for supposing, in years past, 
that the Rocky Mountains would never be wanted by the 
whites, certainly the Indians were not, and they ought to 
be eased up in the relinquishment of them as much as pos- 
sible; and, if they must come to agricultural life, let them 
do so gradually, as we should certainly wish to under like 
circumstances. The support promised during the learning 
period is far less desirable— far less likely to hasten the 
time of their independence — than profitable and congenial 
employment like herding. Had one-quarter of the reserva- 
tion been left to them for another generation, the transition 
from hunting to a nomadic life with flocks might be hopeful. 

Would not this have been at the same time politic and 
less cruel? There would, doubtless, have been greed 
among the miners and settlers till they had grasped the 
whole State ; but they were not alone to be considered. 

Granting, if you please, that the Utes should have been 
removed on to lands in severalty at once, should not their 
preference of locations have been regarded? Pre-occupation 
should give some claim to choice. Why remove them to as 
remote a country as possible? The Government must make 
a stand for them somewhere. It may as well be understood 
sooner as later that their farms, if not their reservations, are 
to be held inviolate. Perhaps the present locations in Utah 
and New Mexico are equal to any in Colorado. That the 
Indians themselves did not think so was reason against 
making the removal. 
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Before the Uncompahgre Utes were removed, the poor 
fellows made many unsuccessful attempts to have the agree- 
ment by which they disposed of their reservation reconsid- 
ered, and so modified as to enable them to remain and occupy 
the Uncompahgre Valley. ‘They were especially vehemert 
in their demands to be permitted to remain about the ranch 
of their late chief Ouray, and to have the agency moved to 
to that point,” a distance of about ten miles below the late 
agency. ‘ They were told that they had accepted and signed 
the agreement, and that the commission had no authority to 
modify or change it.”* Again, after the commission had re- 
turned from selecting the new location, the Indians repeated 
their wish to remain at Ouray’s place. They would not go 
to the new location without threats of compulsion. 

The nearness of the valley of the Uncompahgre, the 
home of their choice, to white settlements and a market 
for surplus produce, as soon as there should be any, should 
have been regarded an advantage. The early settlers in a 
new country are not by any means the best for the Indians 
to come into contact with. The New York Indians who 
remained in New York State in 1851 improved more and 
prospered better than those who migrated west.t 

This constant crowding westward has all along kept the 
Indians from intercourse with better population, and dis- 
couraged improvements of the land. Ouray liad a farm of 
considerable value, and several other Indians had cultivated 
the land successfully and made some money out of it. 

In the abandonment of the reservation system, it is hard 
to see how the liability of conflict between the races is to be 
lessened. If the red men are not to be penned up within 
their acres (and why should they be any more than the 
whites within theirs?); if, like the whites, they are to be 
allowed to range over the public domain for game, the 
sudden transition to civilized pursuits may be avoided as 
with a large reservation, but at the peril of more constant 
and serious collision with the settlers than heretofore. 





*See Report of the Special Commissioners. 
t Otis’ Indian Question, p. 103, 
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With the ordinary injustice to the race, it is likely that 
the Indian, who depends upon roaming for very support, 
will be restricted, while the white man, with already abun- 
dant arts of living on a limited area, will go free. The 
excuses of the military must be more plausible than ever, 
though untenable, for always defending the whites, when 
Indian reservation has become public domain. 

The treatment of the Utes is less excusable in view of 
the fact that they have always been known as a peaceable 
tribe. There can, of course, be an amount of oppression 
that the best people cannot endure. It has often seemed 
to me that the time would come when neither love nor fear 
would prevent a collision. Then there would be “horrible 
massacre” if the Indians conquered in an open fight in de- 
fence of their homes and their rights; “glorious victory” 
if the soldiers were successful in sustaining an invasion. 
There has been much less difference in the modes of war- 
fare than in the proper significance of these terms. Cer- 
tainly there has been much less difference in the cruelty of 
the two races than in their culture. 

The proverbial cruelty and treachery of the Indian is but 
the natural resort of weakness against strength and igno- 
rance against knowledge. 

The Utes have been removed to their short quarters. 
The injustice done will not be undone. And now, does the 
past forbid us to hope that the best possible will be made 
by the Government out of the condition of helplessness and 
unhappiness to which it has brought them? They are 
surely entitled to everything that can be done for their 
welfare: they must have food and clothing until they can 
provide themselves with them. 

Heretofore, the efforts to make them independent have 
not been co-ordinate and commensurate with the direct 
supplies of the necessaries of life. The appropriations for 
annuities have generally been abundant; but the money 
allowed for school-houses and schools, for workshops and 
tools, for agricultural implements, for live stock of the right 
kinds, and for mechanics and farmers who can not only 
work but teach how to work, has been altogether too meagre. 
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Had the cattle and sheep already mentioned been what 
they ought to have been, and what the Government intended 
they should be and paid for, and what they would have 
been except for the dishonesty of the contractors and the 
connivance or “gullibility” of the agents, the advancement 
of the Utes might perhaps have been much greater and the 
encouragement to teach them much greater. There is still 
reason, however, to be hopeful. 

The Utes belong to a low grade of the race; but they can 
be taught, and in a few generations may become skilful and 
industrious. No persistent and systematic effort to improve 
them has been made. Children must be placed in boarding- 
schools where they may be under constant supervision and 
can acquire the art of living as well as-the rudiments of 
learning. 

It were desirable that some of them be brought to Carlisle 
or Hampton, and be returned as teachers in the common 
branches of the schools and in industrial pursuits. Let it 
also be the aim of the Government to see that the Indian is 


stimulated by deriving profit from what he raises and manu- 
factures. 


No one is more aware of the difficulty of making these 
people work than the writer. While among the Uncom- 
pahgre Utes for two years as agent, he can claim to have 
accomplished very little in this direction, yet enough to be 
assured that, with a proper sequence of acquirements and in 
the course of say a half a century, a complete revolution in 
their habits could be effected. Only let the welfare of the 
Ute be duly considered in all our transactions with him; 
let him be recognized as a man, with all the essential qualifica- 
tions of manhood; let us but realize what as a people we 
owe him, not only as a man, but for the sacrifices he has been 
obliged to make for us,— and no suspicions of his incapacity 
will permit us to slacken our efforts for him for at least a 
century. The Utes of Colorado, I repeat, have not yet had 
a fair chance. Itis to be hoped that their hour of greatest 
oppression has passed. As we point to them now to illus- 
trate the past treatment of their race, so may they hereafter 
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be examples of what may be accomplished under that wiser 
and juster policy of the United States which must soon be 
inaugurated. Nothing, perhaps, is more hopeful for the race 
than the public sentiment which has been created in their 
behalf within the past three years. 

The report of the commissioners appointed to select the 
lands to be held by the Utes in severalty for farming and 
grazing purposes recognizes the difficulty of bringing the Utes 
speedily to civilized habits, and recommends an extension 
of the territory to be allotted under the agreement lately 
made, with the limitations and restrictions common to Indian 
reservations, for the double purpose of extending the herd- 
ing district for a series of years and of protecting the Indian 
from too close proximity to thé whites. This is really a 
recommendation of a retreat from the hasty advances made 
upon the territory of the poor savages. It remains to be 
seen whether justice and humanity will induce Congress 
ever totake such astep. If this recommendation is adopted, 
the Utes will have small reservations restored to them, within 
which their farms will lie. 

Judging by the past, we must say this tribe is doomed ; 
and its experience is paralleled by that of many another 
tribe. But we have no right to be hopeless. We owe 
these poor fellows more than we can possibly do. We 
never can compensate them for the wrongs they have 
suffered at the hands of our citizens, which the Government 
has been too powerless or too indifferent to resist. Nor can 
it be denied, whatever general intent of kindness there may 
have been, that there has often been a lack of humanity in 
legislation and administration. 

Such stories are truly pathetic; and the common attempt 
of an enlightened race to excuse itself by recounting the 
barbarities of savages, not often unprovoked, is utterly vain 
and futile. It is by no means pleasant to contemplate the 
righteous retributions of heaven or the verdict of posterity. 

Henry F. Bonp. 
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“THE COMPANY OF JESUS”: ITS FOUNDER 
AND ASSOCIATES. 


The fact that this year marks the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the permanent settlement of the Jesuits 
in this country quickens the interest in the history of this 
remarkable order. 

In the February number of this Review, Rev. J. H. Allen, 
treating of the “ Papal Reaction in the Sixteenth Century,” 
dwells upon the prominence of the Jesuits in this reaction, 
and discusses, with his rare ability and justness, the virtues 
and the vices of the Roman Catholic system. With no . 
thought of trenching upon his ground, the purpose of this 
article is to refresh the memory by a sketch of the founder 
of this “Company of Jesus” and a few of his remarkable 
associates, who were able to make it what it was in its best 
days,— though not able to avert the results which must 
ever attend such a complete subjection of the will, con- 
science, and soul to the dominion of one mind. 

Mr. Allen’s article includes this quotation from Macaulay : 
“In the Order of Jesus was concentrated the quintessence 
of the Catholic spirit; and the history of the Order of 
Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction.” To 
this, we would add Dr. Littledale’s testimony in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, “The whole honors in the counter- 
reformation belong to the Jesuits singly.” 

To those who would give the Theatines under Caraffa, 
1524, a share in this reaction, the major influence must still 
be granted to the Jesuits. It was this order, in the days of 
the Protestant Reformation, that most vigorously sustained 
a counter-reformation within the Romish Church, which, 
according to the confession of her own historians, needed it 
badly enough. 

As the curtain of history rises at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it reveals the Church of Rome, as far as 
its outward power and prosperity were concerned, at its 
highest. From Europe’s most northern cape to the far 
extending peninsular of Italy, the theory of a Universal 
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Church was almost unquestioned. If, here and there, a 
voice was raised in feeble protest, it was quickly suppressed, 
if loud enough to be heard. ‘Nobody doubted, scarcely, 
in Europe, that a general Father, clothed in infallible wis- 
dom, and armed with powers directly committed to him for 
guidance or punishment of mankind, was the heaven-sent 
arbiter of differences, the rewarder of faithful kings, the 
corrector of unruly nations.” * Not unnaturally, with this 
enormous power there was an accompaniment of vice that, 
unchecked, must have completed its own ruin. 

To the long list of immoralities, simony was added,— 
the granting of indulgences by the pope for money. This 
alone brought untold millions into the pope’s coffers, who, 
not satisfied, would still augment the stream by granting 
remission from sin to those who would make a pilgrimage to 
Rome. This brought to the Eternal City, it is said, two hun- 
dred thousand in a month; and, on one occasion, the treasures 
these pilgrims brought with them were raked up into piles. 
The most magnificent and gigantic works were begun, 
among them the building of the great St. Peter’s Church, 
unrivalled among the cathedrals of the world. Rome the 
magnificent was also Rome the profligate. Among the 
throng that poured into the city at this time (1510) was a 
modest German monk, sent, it may be, on some business of 
his convent, or perhaps to fulfil a vow. With his heart 
thrilled with the expectancy of the glory which was before 
him, with almost speechless reverence, we can imagine him 
treading the streets of the city of the infallible pontiff. 
Alas! alas! the true vision of Rome was such as to awaken 
horror in the pious monk’s mind. “In terror and dismay, 
he left the city of iniquity within a fortnight of his arrival, 
and hurried back to the quiet of his convent,” a sadder, but 
@ wiser man. 

Seven years passed. In the meantime, the poor monk had 
become a doctor of divinity, professor in the University of 
Wittenberg. On the eve of the Festival of All Saints, Oct. 
31, 1517, all Germany was startled, as by a thunder-bolt from 





* White’s Christian Centuries, p. 420. 
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a clear sky, with a printed sermon supporting a series of 
propositions against the granting of indulgences. At last, 
the man had come who dared publicly to arraign the Church. 
That man for the hour was Martin Luther, who had made a 
pilgrimage to Rome seven years before, and who is reported 
to have said, long afterward: “I would not for a hundred 
thousand florins have missed seeing Rome. I should have 
always felt an uneasy doubt whether I was not, after all, 
doing injustice to the pope. As it is, I am quite satisfied on 
that point.” 

I have seen in an old book a picture representing Luther 
writing in his confinement at Wartburg, with a pen, one end 
of which reached to the city of Rome in the distance. The 
characters he was there inscribing leaped from his burning 
lips with a power sufficient to awaken all Christendom to a 
sense of the enormous villanies practised upon them by the 
Romish Church. Her hour of judgment had come; and 
swift destruction might have followed hard upon it, but for 
the “ Company of Jesus,” so called at first, which has ren- 
dered incalculable service to Roman Catholicism. 

The appearance of Ignatius Loyola on the page of history 
at this time is a striking illustration with Luther of how 
necessity makes great men. 

The Romish Church must be reformed to save it, and its 
reformation must come from within its ranks. ° 

As it fell to the lowly monk to lead in the great protesta- 
tion which resulted in a rupture from the mother Church, 
so it fell to this Spanish gentleman of noble birth, distin- 
guished for his bravery in war and for a lofty conception of 
a mission, to lead in the work of at least trying to reclaim 
his church from its errors. His father’s home was a castle 
on the river Urola, about a mile from the town of Azpeitia, 
in the province of Guipuzcoa; and in this somewhat royal 
family seat Ignatius, the youngest son, was born in the year 
1491. He was trained to the profession of arms, and was a 
true ‘type of the chivalry of his time, so distinguished for 
accomplishments and high sense of honor. In his soul 
burned the spirit of courage, and he longed to make his 

6 
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name famous for brilliant prowess in arms. But he was 
destined for a greater work than any opportunities his sov- 
ereign, Charles V., could have given him in which to win 
renown. In consequence of severe wounds received in a 
gallant defence of Pampeluna against the French in 1521, 
all his cherished plans for future military glory were laid 
aside,— though not at once, for he suffered all a mortal could 
to regain the perfect use of his limbs (twice endured the 
opening of his wounds, and submitted to the tortures of the 
rack without a murmur). All this suffering was but the 
introduction to another field greater than that of martial 
glory. The nature of this man, as that of all the knight 
errantry of Charles V.’s time, was strongly imbued with a 
religious spirit; and, as he lay upon his weary couch of pain, 
chafing for health and strength to once more take up arms, 
to while away the tedious hours, he read the life of Christ 
and of some of the saints. 

It was not long before a remarkable change came over him, 
not of belief, but of life and purpose. He conceived the 
idea of renouncing his military ambition, forsaking home and 
friends and every worldly tie to consecrate himself to the 
faith; in other words, to become a soldier of the Cross. 

Accordingly, having partially recovered his strength, he 
left his former methods of life no more to return to them, 
and in preparation for his great work, so different from his 
former life, devoted himself to fasting, penance, and prayer. 
His self-inflicted tortures were only equalled by the East 
Indian devotee. He hung up his arms and armor before a 
shrine of the Virgin, donned a hermit’s garb, and fled to the 
wilderness and hid himself in the fastness of the moun- 
tains. He lived in a cave. He arose at midnight, spent 
seven hours in prayer upon his knees, twice daily he 
scourged himself, and for one whole week abstained from 
eating, till forbidden by his confessor from resorting to such 
practices. He was so depressed at times with a sense of 
sin that he contemplated suicide to free him from his mis- 
ery; but finally, after waking from a dream, he resolved to 
banish forever the thought of his past life. 
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He placed implicit trust in a woman who told him he 
would yet see Christ; and he was afterwards “satisfied that 
he did see Jesus and the Virgin with his bodily eyes, and 
that the mystery of the Trinity was revealed to him by 
divine inspiration.” Henceforth, says one of his biogra- 
phers, “there was no more need of testimony of Scripture 
for him; he would have died for the faith unhesitatingly, 
the truth of which he now saw with his eyes.” “He passed 
from agonies to transports,” writes Francis Parkman, “from 
transports to the calm of a determined purpose. The sol- 
dier gave himself to a new warfare. In the forge of his 
great intellect, heated, but not disturbed, by the intense 
fires of his zeal, was wrought the prodigious enginery whose 
power has been felt to the uttermost confines of the 
world.” * 

The days of his self-immolation were succeeded by a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he meant to stay, but was 
ordered back to Spain by the Pope, whose eagle eye was 
upon him. Here was a man not to be lost sight of, though 
not yet deemed ready for service. He was forbidden to 
preach until he had passed four years in the study of theol- 
ogy, under which requisition he went at once to the most 
celebrated university in the world then, at Paris, where he 
lived a life of poverty and self-abnegation, barely saved 
from starvation by a miserable pittance received from some 
friends in Spain. Under great difficulties, Loyola, as stu- 
dent, obtained a smattering of the languages; but combined 
with his studies he showed a desire to communicate his 
religious views to his companions, one of whom, Peter 
Faber, he easily converted. 

His next convert was a most noted one, being no less 
than Francis Xavier of Navarre, a most remarkable young 
man, of noble family, talented, rich, handsome in person, a 
favorite at the king’s court, and a professor of languages at 
the University. This work of drawing men to him went 
on till five more, distinguished for talents and position, 
named Lefévre, Laynez, Bobadilla, Salmeron, and Rodriguez, 
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were influenced to conform to his views and observe the 
religious exercises prescribed in a book he had written, 
which is one of the most complete methods of subjugation 
of the flesh and mind and soul and conscience ever produced 
by man. One might look far for so striking an exhibition 
of the power of mind over mind. This forlorn outcast, un- 
learned, poor, dishonored in his own country, forsaken by 
his family, a student on charity, a stranger in a strange land, 
yet by his sanctified air and solemn warning everywhere 
repeated with the same terrible earnestness,— “ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? ”’— had won over to his cause men of the first ability 
for wealth, culture, and influence, men who afterwards made 
themselves, with their remarkable leader, renowned in the 
“Company of Jesus.” 

There must have been a strange power of fascination 
about this man, to captivate and rivet to himself such men 
as these, and bring them willingly to cast aside every social 
tie, every worldly interest, every lofty earthly ambition, and 
subject themselves entirely to his will. Loyola was emi- 
nently one of that class who are born to rule. 

And now a scene occurs which might well employ the 
genius of an artist. 

Night has folded the great city of Paris in its dark 
embrace. Its thousands are hushed in sleep, unconscious 
of a meeting on the summit of Montmartre of more signifi- 
cance to Europe than anything, except it were Luther’s 
bold protest against the granting of indulgences. 

That act of the German professor and preacher was the 
beginning of the Reformation that would carry him and his 
followers outside of the Church. This act was a reforma- 
tion from within the Church, which it must have, or die. 

There under the glittering canopy of heaven, on this 
lonely hill-top, at a time when the Church was rotten with 
corruption, these eight men with solemn mien,—men of 
influence, men of high standing, men of varied culture 
and attainment,—are met to take upon themselves the 
irrevocable yows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. A 
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surrender it was, total and complete, of all that the world 
is wont to regard most desirable; subjection it was, total 
and complete, to the hardest fate, “ad majorem Dei gloriam,” 
“for the greater glory of God.” 

“ They would act or wait, dare, suffer, or die, yet all in 
unquestioning submission to the authority of the superior 
mind in whom they recognized an agent of divine authority 
itself.” * 

Within the Church were various orders and brotherhoods 
like the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights, with 
their military ideas, or like the Benedictines, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans, with their monastic discipline ; but, though 
partaking in some degree of both, the “ Company of Jesus” 
was unique among religious orders. 

Theirs was an active, aggressive work, not passive and 
retiring ; a work in the world and for the world, not a work 
out of the world and from the world. “Habitual inter- 
course with the world was a prime duty, excluding external 
regulations of dress, rule, and austerities when necessary to 
enable its emissaries to act in every place,” in a king’s court, 
or in a university chair, or the lonely life of a missionary. 

We find Loyola in the early part of the year 1537 in 
the city of Venice, with nine associates, about departing 
for their holy work in Jerusalem, in which purpose they 
were thwarted by an existing war between'the Venetians 
and Turks. 

Disappointed in this, Loyola attached himself to one 
Caraffa, a leader in a movement of ecclesiastical reform, 
and the head of the religious order of Theatines. Their 
methods were austere, and their offices embraced some- 
what differeyt conditions than were common in other 
orders. It is supposed that Loyola, by his connection with 
them, was led to form the plan of his Company, which he 
would soon appeal to the pope to sanction. 

In November, 1537, Loyola announced to his associates 
his intention to name their fellowship the “Company of 
Jesus” and that they would offer themselves to the pope 
_”s~=“‘ésé!”S iri, Tooele Of North America. = = 
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as a special militia. Loyola, Faber, and Laynez, after some 
days spent in prayer, betook themselves to Rome, while the 
rest of the fellowship began their work as home missionaries 
in the towns of Northern Italy. Now they are before the 
pope, Paul III.,— these men who are ready with their lives 
in their hands to do his bidding. 

A cold reception awaits their proposal for a new order. 
Already a convention of cardinals had reported “that 
the conventual orders were such a scandal to Christen- 
dom that they should all be abolished.” * 

“There was a strong and general feeling that the monas- 
tic system had broken down utterly, and could not be 
wisely developed further”; and though the pope (Paul III.), 
on perusing Loyola’s papers, is said to have exclaimed, 
“The finger of God is here!” still he was loath to extend 
his favor, and his cardinals sustained him to withhold 
acquiescence. But a more careful study of the papers 
changed his mind, and at length, on Sept. 27, 1540, the 
bull was published confirming the new order, limiting its 
members to sixty, which restriction was removed by a 
later bull in March, 1548. So came into existence “the 
Company, or Society of Jesus,—the strongest and most 
remarkable institution” (considered all in all) “of modern 
times.” ¢ 

On April 7, 1541, Loyola, over his personal protest, was 
unanimously chosen superior ; a week later he entered on his 
new office ; and on April 15 the newly constituted society 
took its formal corporate vows, as a religious order, in the 
Church of St. Paul-without-the-Walls. 

Its members were now sent in various directions,—Sal- 
meron and Brouet on a secret mission to Ireland; Bobadilla 
to Naples; Faber first to the Diet at Worms, and then to 
Spain; Laynez and Le Jay to Germany; Xavier to the far- 
distant Indian mission at Goa; while the general, besides 
keeping his watchful eyes upon every man, buried himself 
further in work close around him, also perfecting the orig- 





* Encyclopedia Britannica. 
t White’s Christian Centuries, p. 435. 
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inal draft of the Constitutions, in itself a work of ten years’ 
time. What was enjoined on every member of the Com- 
pany was in turn exacted of him. Loyola was revered as 
“God's anointed.” His command was to his followers as 
the will of God, and no less to be regarded. Self-conquest 
must be achieved as preliminary to subduing others. 

To acquire these ends, Loyola considered a life of activity 
was of more importance than a life of secluded medita- 
tion. Only as much of the latter was prescribed as to fit 
one to be master of himself. He saw also that a system of 
education “on Catholic principles, as opposed to the free 
intellectual training of the modern world,” would be the 
means of gaining great power. Hence arose the excel- 
lence of the Jesuit schools and colleges, which were recog- 
nized as the best in the land. Again, he saw the importance 
of firmly establishing his faith in new countries, thus laying 
the foundations of the great structure which was to assume 
the religious domination of the world. Added to educa- 
tion and self-sacrifice was the power of the confessional, 
through which the Jesuit could touch the secret springs of 
the heart and lay it bare. 

But where were men to be found, in a world given up to 
luxury, to renounce all for the service of complete subjec- 
tion of body, mind, and soul, to the will of one man? 

They were to be made; and it is just here we see the 
almost superhuman power of Loyola. He not only made 
the men he drew to him in a certain degree machines, but 
they were machines with minds capable of conducting 
their own movements, yet never swerving from the prin- 
ciple of the one cause to which they were pledged. He 
thus made men, and his system still makes them, when 
united for good, able todo more than any company of men 
in the world, and on the contrary, when joined in evil, the 
strongest power for darkness. It is said, “Every one who 
enters the Company is first tried like a musket,” and if not 
able to stand the trial is rejected. They sift and sift, and 
can afford to reject till they get the right man. Having 
been received, he must forsake everything,— parents, home, 
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friends,— cut loose from every tie, and bind himself to hold 
no intercourse with the world save to carry out the one 
idea, the will of his superior. 

Unswerving obedience in thought, deed, and word is the 
first and unfailing principle. As upon the wings of the 
wind, the “Company of Jesus” spread to all parts of the 
world. No mission too distant, no hardships too great, no 
work too laborious for these devoted men. Missions were 
established in India, China, Japan, Paraguay, in the mines 
_ of Peru, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, in the wilder- 
ness of North America. 

From the very first, the most devoted of Loyola’s Parisian 
converts was the noble youth Xavier, brilliant, accomplished, 
loyal to death. There was no one of the eight who took 
those solemn vows in the midnight on Montmartre who com- 
bined so thoroughly the requisite qualities for a missionary. 
At the farthest ends of the earth he could be trusted. He 
was accordingly commissioned by the pope, at Loyola’s sug- 
gestion, to plant the seeds of the Romish faith on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, and forthwith took passage for Goa in 
Hindustan. The voyage was attended with much suffering. 
He shared the lot of the humblest, performing cheerfully the 
most menial offices for the many sick on board the vessel. 

The motto the Jesuit missionaries adopted upon setting 
out for a foreign shore was these words: “I will go. I shall 
never return.” So went Xavier to his distant mission, to 
literally fulfil it, paralleling in his heroic labors the example 
of the Apostle Paul. Ten years he wrestled like a giant 
hero in those benighted countries, establishing in that time 
missions in Japan and China, the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and a chain of posts through all India. His travels were 
equal to a distance twice around the world. But there is a 
limit to human endurance; and even the iron constitution 
of Xavier, which had been proof against torture and self-in- 
flicted lacerations of the body, exposure to deadly malaria, 
fatigue, and suffering of every description, to a degree 
almost incredible, at last gave way. Having taken passage 
on a vessel about leaving the coast of China, he was at- 
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tacked with a violent fever. Feeling that his end was near, 
he directed his attendants to carry him to the shore; and 
there, on the naked, treeless beach, he bade them leave him 
to contend with the tortures of a wasting fever. No downy 
couch received his sinking frame, no soft pillows supported 
his aching head, no anxious, sympathizing friends bent over 
him to catch his every wish. Death had no terrors for him ; 
calmly he waited the progress of disease, noting the grad- 
ual departure of strength from the limbs that had borne him 
so faithfully; the growing dimness of the eyes whose fiery 
glances had made kings tremble; the failure of the voice 
whose warning tones, like a silver bell, could once be heard 
over the howling mob. Suddenly his countenance was suf- 
fused with an unearthly light, and, partly raising bimself 
with his expiring strength, he grasped his crucifix and “ fell 
on sleep” with these words upon his lips: “ In te Domine 
speravi,—non confundar in aeternum.” The chill blast of 
the wintry wind on the bleak Chinese coast chanted his 
solemn requiem, while the waves, like bereaved friends, 
seemed to be murmuring his loss. Before such consecration 
and sacrifice, the voice of the critic is dumb. 

Notwithstanding this success in the far East, the work of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay was more remarkable. Perhaps 
this mission best illustrates the fair first-fruits of this order. 
They gathered together in the villages of that country three 
hundred thousand natives, taught them useful arts, united 
them in one tie of brotherhood, and prepared them to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the benefits of civilization. How much 
nobler was their employment than that of those Spanish 
desperadoes under the Christian name, who were burning 
and pillaging the towns and pursuing with bloodhounds the 
natives of Peru and Mexico, or of the English traders traf- 
ficking in human flesh on the coast of Africa! 

The story of the Jesuit missions in North America, as 
told by Francis Parkman, reads like a fascinating tale. He 
finds it, in his own words, “ marvellous as a tale of chivalry 
or legends of the lives of the saints.... Trade, policy, and 
military power leaned on the missions as their main sup- 
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port: the missions were to explore the interior; the mis- 
sions were to win over the savage hordes at once to Heaven 
and to France. Peaceful, benign, beneficent were the 
weapons of this conquest. 

“France aimed to subdue, not by the sword, but by the 
cross; not to overwhelm and crush, but to convert, to 
civilize, and embrace them among her children. The story 
of missions for many years is the history of New France.” * 

It is a matter of special interest in connection with these 
missions of the Jesuits in North America that this year 
marks the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, if not of 
their first arrival on these shores, at least of their permanent 
settlement. 

In 1611, according to Parkman, “the close black cassock, 
the rosary hanging from the waist, and the wide black 
hat looped up at the side, and the features seamed with 
study, thought, and discipline, proclaimed the Jesuit 
priests’ arrival on these North American shores... . 

“Then first did this mighty Proteus, this many-colored 
Society of Jesus, enter upon that rude field of toil and woe 
where in after years the devoted zeal of its apostles was to 
lend dignity to their order and do honor to humanity.” ¢ 

In 1613, under the Englishman Argall, who sailed up from 
the James River, the French Colony at Port Royal was at- 
tacked and the company were dispersed. Some of them, 
with the Jesuit Baird, were carried to Jamestown. 

In 1625 there appear again, at Quebec, three of the mys- 
terious followers of Loyola, named Lalemant, Masse, and 
Brébeuf,— not altogether welcome guests, as they come to 
supplant the missionary work of the Récollet friars. They 
were received kindly, however, by the charitable friars. 

Their stay was very brief, hardly more than alighting 
before “a descent of Huguenots fighting under British colors 
overthrew for a time the miserable little colony with the 
mission to which it was wedded.” $ But, eight years after, 





* Pioneers of France in the New World, pp. 417-18. 
t Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 264. 
¢ Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 415. 
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Quebec was restored to France, and Champlain, under 
commission from Richelieu, resumed command. 

The boom of the saluting cannon on the morning of May 
23, 1633, brought Champlain’s confessor, Father Le Jeune, 
newly arrived, to the convent door, to find it darkened by 
the stately form of his brother Jesuit, Brébeuf, that moment 
returned. The broken thread of Jesuit enterprise was re- 
sumed (indeed if it could be said to have begun before) 
with Le Jeune as superior, “ who in his journal exudes in 
praises of Richelieu, not always a theme of Jesuit eulogy.” 

So we stand close upon the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the resumption of Jesuit influence, which was 
practically the beginning of their work in North America. 
“ Who,” says Francis Parkman, * can trace out the crossing 
and mingling currents of wisdom and folly, ignorance and 
knowledge, truth and falsehood, weakness and force, the 
noble and the base? Who can analyze a systematic contra- 
diction, and follow through its secret springs, wheels, and 
levers, a phenomenon of moral mechanism?” In short, 
“who can define the Jesuit?” * 

Pleasant are many pictures which have come down to us. 
That of the “fearless Marquette ” has always won admira- 
tion, — who, about a century after the foundation of the 
order, set out for North America, calling himself “an 
ambassador of God to enlighten the New World with the 
gospel.” With his companion Joliet, he traversed the whole 
distance from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Missis- 
sippi, which he discovered June 17, 1673, and in his frail 
canoe passed down to the gulf, stopping on the way to teach 
the natives, who every.where received him with joy. 

At one point in his journey, he was deserted by his Indian 
guide through fear of danger; but Marquette, unconscious 
of fear, proceeded on, calmly remarking, “I should esteem 
it the greatest happiness to die for the glory of God.” Plant- 
ing the seeds of his faith in the wildest of regions, Mar- 
quette returned to his former station among the poor Hurons, 


* Pioneers in North America, 411-18. 
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in what is now Michigan, leaving the fame of his discovery 
of the Mississippi to be borne by others.* 

On the 18th of May, 1675, as he was passing Lake Michi- | 
gan with his boatmen, having arrived at the mouth of a 
stream, Marquette proposed landing to offer mass. With- 
drawing himself from his companions, he went off alone to 
pray, till, having remained so long away as to excite sus- 
picion, search was made, and it was found his gentle spirit 
had taken its flight. His body was tenderly buried by the 
shore of the lake, near the mouth of the stream that bears 
his name; and so deeply was his character impressed upon 
the minds of those savages, that tradition says years after, 
when the fierce storms lashed the surface of the lake into 
wild fury and tossed the frail barks of the natives, they 
would call upon the quieting spirit of Marquette, and the 
winds would cease and the waves be stilled. 

The peaceful though lonely departure of Marquette was 
the lot of but few of the zealous defenders of this cause in 
North America. Many suffered most horrible martyrdom 
from the hands of those they would have blessed, and all 
bore witness to their fidelity with their lives, shrinking from 
no sacrifice and courting fatigue, danger, exposure, and ter- 
rible death. Few traces are left of their missions or conver- 
sions,—a costly sacrifice for such poor results. Even had the 
mission work resulted in permanent French colonization, it 
would have at least added to the glory of France. But it 
is claimed by a recent writer in the February Atlantic for 
1883 that the French have no genius for colonization. Cer- 
tainly, when we see how little remains of what was obtained 
at so costly a sacrifice, we are forced.to feel that something 
was lacking in the French character,— not the spirit of bold 
adventure, surely, but a certain power to stick. This is 
acknowledged by their observant men like Vicomte d’Haus- 
sonville, one of the guests of the nation at the Yorktown 
celebration in 1881, who mourns that the Empire of France 
in the New World has departed, and that her influence, ex- 


*See Memoirs and Writiags of J. H. Perkins, vol. ii., p- 133, 
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cept in the matter of women’s dress and the comic opera, is 
wholly extinct. (See April Atlantic, 1881.) 

But with regard to the devotion of those early French 
Jesuits, are we not too apt, in our prejudice of the order, to 
lose sight of these noble examples of fortitude and earnest 
desire to consecrate themselves for others, to “save souls,” 
as they honestly believed? The principle of abject submis- 
sion of mind and will may be altogether bad, but it did not 
prevent these men from showing forth the noblest spirit of 
self-sacrifice ; and their failure —if it was so in God’s sight 
— was innocent. 

Few men live to see the fruit of their great projects ma- 
ture; not so with Loyola. He lived until his order had 
reached the very zenith of its power. On the night of the 
30th of July, 1556, a shadow passed over this great man’s 
countenance; he bade all his attendants leave him, and gave 
himself to his thoughts. The hour of death is a solemn 
time to all conscious mortals, and not infrequently shrouded 
with dread and fear,— more so in that time than now; not 
so with the chief of the “Company of Jesus.” He faced 
death as calmly as he had endured his many sufferings. He 
must have had a conviction that success had crowned his 
efforts, and he certainly felt he had been called of God to 
the work. Just as the gray beams of the morning were 
breaking, the Fathers gathered around their expiring leader. 
The feeble beating of his pulse was scarcely perceived, and 
but for the brilliancy of his eye, before whose calm yet 
fearful gaze the sovereigns of Europe had quailed, they 
would have thought he was gone. Perceiving a breath of 
life, they offered him cordials, but he waved them from him. 
They were about sending for medical aid, a feeble gesture 
forbade them. Kneeling by his bedside, they bent over him 
and caught from the last breathing the name of “ Jesus.” 
So great was the reverence felt for him, amounting almost 
to worship, that it is stated the learned Laynez, who suc- 
ceeded him as general, was convinced that he was so beloved 
of God that no request was ever refused him; and the 
sainted Xavier was accustomed to kneel when he wrote 
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letters to him. His very dwelling was held sacred, and no 
one of his followers would dare indulge an impure thought 
within its precincts. The following inscription upon his 
tomb will show the deep love and reverence of his followers : 
“ Whoever thou mayest be who hast portrayed to thine own 
imagination Pompey, or Cesar, or Alexander, open thine 
eyes to the truth, and let this marble teach thee how much 
greater a conqueror than they was Ignatius.” 

For half a century or more, the “Company of Jesus ”— 
for so Loyola preferred to call it—continued to flourish 
under the inspiration of its founder, who, though dead, yet 
ruled in spirit through the flying years. To the influence 
of six men, the institution is still indebted for all the power 
for good it was able to exert as a reforming agency within 
the Church of Rome,— to Loyola the founder, to Xavier 
the great missionary, to Laynez the theologian, to Borgia 
the author of its system of education, to Bellarmin, not a 
general, but a most astute teacher of the arts and resources 
of controversy, and to Acquaviva the law-giver. 

From this time, the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the “ Company’s” evil reputation began to eclipse its good 
report. The pope becomes for the first time their avowed 
enemy. They are driven from England as conspirators 
against the life of Queen Elizabeth, and later again for their 
share in the Gunpowder Plot. From France they are 
driven as accomplices in the attempt to assassinate Henry IV., 
and from Holland as having resisted the pacification of 
Ghent. Philip II. of Spain complains bitterly of them to 
Pope Sixtus V. 

Under Pope Gregory XIV., they are favorably treated. 

Sept. 25, 1639, the first centenary is celebrated, and there 
were then thirty-six provinces, with eight hundred houses, 
containing fifteen thousand Jesuits. Richelieu held them 
in check, but under Louis XIV. their star was in the as- 
cendant.* With many dark and bloody tragedies the name 
of this order is now associated. The mutterings of the storm 
which was soon to break upon the order are now in the air. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 654. 
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The seeds of decay are germinating within itself. A suc- 
cession of devout but incapable generals succeed Acquaviva; 
and, though recruits of rank and wealth flock in, they are 
more desirous of glory than they are willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of the Church. Outwardly they 
seem to be growing stronger, but inwardly a fatal cancer is 
eating at the core. 

As the order grows more wealthy and numerous, it 
becomes corrupt. Its plots extend through the whole 
system of society. Its emissaries are everywhere at court, 
in school, in church, and even in great business speculations, 
directly at variance with Loyola’s plan. 

The false principles which lie at the foundation of the 
Jonstitutions now after a century’s working are showing 
their evil fruits. Complete spiritual despotism can but 
work evil. The virtues of its founder and first men could 
not save the tree from bearing evil fruit. Their schools 
were excellent for a time, but the spirit of liberality was 
crushed. Great truths were kept out of sight, or, if forced 
out for consideration, were passed over as lightly as possible. 
Only certain books were allowed to be studied, and those 
written in the interest of the Romish Church. Students in 
the schools were biased in favor of the order. The aim of 
their preachers, though men of great learning and power, 
was to bring men into the Romish Church, and not to re- 
pentance for sin. Their missionaries looked more to num- 
bers and nominal conversion than to the Christian spirit. 
Their confessors made the way easy for the sinful, pro- 
vided they were completely submissive. The Jesuits in- 
vented the base principle of mental reservation. Even 
perjury and murder were winked at, duelling was not 
discountenanced, and the betrayal of friends was no offence, 
if the order was benefited. A system of casuistry is as- 
cribed to this order which tended to overthrow all moral 
obligation. These were the evil fruits of an order which, 
in its beginning, was aimed singly at reformation. But 
when the Jesuits thought themselves so powerful that 
nothing could stay their onward march, at that time, if 
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not their extermination, at least their overthrow was at 
hand. 

Madame de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV., a talented 
but unprincipled woman, was largely instrumental in the 
movement which led to the fall of the Jesuits in the 
eighteenth century. It is said that they incurred her 
hatred because they endeavored to make her break off 
her connection with Louis XV., and refused her absolu- 
tion on any other terms. She persuaded the prime min- 
ister of France to unite with King Pombal of Portugal 
to overthrow them,—which endeavor succeeded so far as 
France and Portugal were concerned. 

Soon the devout Charles III. of Spain was convinced 
that the Jesuits were plotting against his authority, if not 
his life: immediately upon which followed the edict from 
the King of Spain, forwarded in sealed dispatches to be 
opened the same day, and to take effect simultaneously 
on all branches of the order in Spain, Africa, Asia, and 
America, even at the same hour, on that memorable day, 
Ap:il 2, 1767.* 

One source of hope yet remained to the Jesuits after 
this terrible Edict of Expulsion,—in Ganganelli, the new 
pope; but even this last straw failed them. After a long 
time of indecision as to whether he would show favor to 
the monarchs of Europe or the Jesuits, he decided against 
the latter in a decree signed in July, 1773; and thus 41 
provinces were suppressed, 69 colleges closed, 22,589 mem- 
bers, including 11,259 priests, were turned adrift. 

The crafty order, in the endeavor to frighten the vacil- 
lating pope into a favorable decision for them, threatened 
his life in case he decided against them. Future events 
seemed to prove it was not a mere threat (though it is a 


*I find Dr. Littledale states (in the Britannica, “ Jesuits,” p. 654) that the im- 
mediate cause of the Jesuit ruin in France was the bankruptcy of F. Lavalette, the 
Jesuit administrator of Martinique, a daring speculator who failed for 2,400,000 francs, 
and ruined some French commercial houses of note. Ricci, the general, repudiated 
the debt, judgment was brought against him, the general lost his case ; but, in the trial, 
the Constitutions of the order were produced as evidence, and thus made public, to 
the utmost indignation against the order. Upon this, the Jesuits were suppressed in 
France in 1764, and utterly expelled by the edict of April 2, 1767. 
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question of doubt). Poor Ganganelli rose from a meal 
soon after, pale and trembling from the effects of poison, 
it is claimed, with these last words upon his lips, “ Oh, mercy, 
mercy, I have been compelled!” 

No peaceful submission to the papal brief followed. At- 
tempts at resistance were made, but they were ineffectual. 
Still the order did not die. Frederick II. of Prussia and 
Catherine II. of Russia, though both free thinkers, strange 
to say, offered the Jesuits a home in their domains. Russia 
now formed the headquarters of the company. They 
elected three Poles successively as generals, taking only 
the title of vicars, till on March 7, 1801, Pius VII. granted 
them liberty to reconstitute themselves in North Russia, 
and permitted Karen, the vicar, to exercise full authority 
as general. In 1804, they were restored in the two Sicilies. 
After appearing under many disguises in France, in 1814 
they reappeared under their true name. 

Dispersed again in the revolution of July, 1830, they 
soon reappeared, though put to much inconvenience in 
the reign of Louis Philippe, notably in 1845. In 1848, 
they seem to have recovered all their rights, and gradually 
became the leading educational and ecclesiastical power in 
France, tilt they were once more expelled in 1880, though 
they have since been quietly returning. In Spain, they have 
had a similar varying fortune of expulsion and return. 
Russia in 1820 drove them out. Holland did the same in 
1816, which expulsion resulted, however, in securing them 
a strong position in Belgium. Switzerland expelled them 
in 1847-8. In South Germany, including Austria and 
Bavaria, little is known; but in North Germany, owing to 
Frederick II., they became very powerful, especially in the 
Rhine provinces, moulding the younger generation, spread- 
ing ultramontane views among them, and so leading up 
to difficulties with the civil government, which issued in 
the Falk laws, and their expulsion, by decree of the Ger- 
man Parliament, June 19, 1872. In Great Britain, they 
never have risen to numerical or intellectual importance. 
At first slow but steadily, and then rapidly advancing, did 
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their power return in Rome; at first shunned by Pius IX., 
afterward gaining his complete confidence, and obtaining 
from him a special brief erecting the staff of its literary 
journal, the Civiltd Cattolica.* 

The order in this country went on for nearly half a 
century after its introduction, wrestling with paganism in 
the northern wilds, and, under the bold explorers, penetrating 
the forests and coursing over the lakes and rivers from the 
Atlantic shores to the Mississippi and thence to the Gulf. 

Quebec remained the centre till after the settlement of 
Louisiana, when a province was established there. The 
order sustained a brief eclipse following the suppression 
in Europe, but quickly revived after the restoration, estab- 
lishing missions among the Indians on the Missouri in 1824, 
and in 1840 spanned the continent, touching the shores of 
the Pacific in Oregon. 

In spite of their main principle of spiritual despotism, the 
progress of the Jesuits has been rapid in this country.} 
Their number in the United States and Canada in 1874 
was 1,062. 

Speaking of the Jesuits, says Francis Parkman: “ No relig- 
ious order has ever united in itself so much to be admired 
and so much to be detested. Unmixed praise’ has been 
poured upon its Canadian members. Whether this is just, 
the history of missions must determine. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Society of Jesus has numbered among its 
members men whose fervent and exalted natures have been 
intensified, without being abased, by the pressure to which 
they have been subjected.” ¢ 

For Loyola, whose genius and indomitable will established 
and developed the order, it is difficult to restrain admira- 


* Britannica, pp. 655, 656. 


{| The Dominion of Canada has three colleges with a novitiate, several residences 
and missionary posts among the Indian tribes of Lake Superior. In the United 
States there are seventeen colleges, located as follows : in South Boston, Worcester, 
New York City, Fordham, N.Y., Philadelphia, Fredericksburg and Baltimore, Md., 
Washington and Georgetown, D.C., Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala., St. Louis, New 
Orleans and Grand Coteau, La., Bardstown, Ky., Cincinnati, San Francisco and 
Santa Clara, Cal. 

t Jesuits of North America, pp. 11, 12. 
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tion. We believe his purpose was sincere to train a body 
of men who, under the most admirable discipline ever insti- 
tuted, would correct and reform the errors of the Church. 

This they did do at first; and the excellence of the Jesuit 
schools, which could attract such minds as Descartes, Bos- 
suet, Corneille, Voltaire, and the high character of many of 
its missionaries and preachers, command admiration. To. 
the Protestant Reformation, Loyola honestly led a counter- 
reformation ; and, had his mighty mind and invincible will 
remained at the helm, many of the abuses into which the 
order fell might have been averted. Yet, after saying this, 
the principle of yielding up the conscience and the soul to 
the will of an earthly superior is most pernicious, and must 
result, as it has, in the worst phase of spiritual despotism. 

It is a matter to excite wonder to see this order flourishing 
among our free institutions. It would seem that it must be 
a very uncongenial soil; still, we must remember the large 
foreign element in our civilization, which gives it ample 
space in which to spread. 

It becomes us to match their zeal for education with an 
equal zeal to plant and sustain as good and better schools. 
It becomes us to emulate the Jesuits in their enthusiasm, 
to show an equal willingness to make sacrifices. Then we 
need have no fear that any secret machinations of this order 
will undermine the foundations of our government or imperil 


our free institutions. 
GEORGE HERBERT HOSMER, 
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PREACHING. 


The fundamental distinction between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism is that, while the former seeks to help 
man through sacraments, the latter seeks to help him by the 
“foolishness of preaching.” The demand for the quicken- 
ing word was perhaps the loudest at the beginning of the 
Reformation ; and, in answering that demand, Protestantism 
found one of the sources of its influence, and it has 
all along developed in the line of preaching, and laid spe- 
cial stress upon its importance. Sacramental churches allow 
preaching, but Protestant churches insist upon it. The 
gift of preaching is the essential quality of the Protestant 
minister. It has been wittily said, he may be pious, but 
he must be eloquent. No amount of inward graces or of 
external usefulness can quite compensate the lack of it. 
Churches are full or empty, as the discourses of their minis- 
ters are acceptable or not. Ministers may, if they choose, 
deplore this condition of things. They may urge that peo- 
ple should attend church for other and deeper reasons,— for 
the preservation and increase of the social or religious senti- 
ment, for the sake of example, and out of a spirit of loyalty. 
And in so doing, especially if they urge people in an inter- 
esting way, they may repress a little the undue growth of 
the peculiar Protestant spirit. But they cannot eradicate it, 
without destroying the principle upon which Protestant- 
ism rests. Whether they wish it or not, it will depend for 
its growth and vitality upon the quality of its preaching. 
Protestantism appeals to the desire of men to be quickened 
and informed through the medium of the spoken word, and 
it must stand or fall as it sufficiently or inefficiently meets 
that desire. And now, since preaching is such an important 
factor in the life of our churches, it is well to ask ourselves 
what is meant by preaching, what methods of preaching are 
best, what are some of the causes of its ineffectiveness, and 
what is the best kind of preparation for making it more 
effective and useful. Perhaps the whole consideration of 
these questions will depend upon the definition given of 
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preaching or the conception of its function. According to 
the view of its essential character will be opinions of what 
are the best methods, and the causes of failure or success. 

What, then, is preaching? In its primary sense, as we all 
know, it is a proclamation of something. The prophets pro- 
claimed some message of threatening or promise which they 
had received from God. The apostles spoke out of the new 
consciousness awakened by the life of Jesus. But preach- 
ing does not end with a mere declaration of something. 
The conception in the mind of the speaker must be stated 
in such a way that it will convince the mind and move the 
heart of the hearer, in reference to some religious truth- 
It thus differs from other kinds of speech. The poem is 
a statement of some truth, in such a way as to make the 
reader admire its beauty; but a sermon is an address so 
arranged that the hearer may not only be moved to admira- 
tion, but to obedience. The end of the lecturer is gained 
when he convinces, that of the preacher when he arouses 
to action. The essayist is satisfied if he pleases, by an 
adequate command of his materials and a felicitous arrange- 
ment of them, the few who are interested in his theme. 
The preacher ought not to be satisfied, unless there is inspi- 
ration in what he speaks, for all. 

Other speakers may choose topics which suit them; but 
the preacher, unless he chooses to yield his special function, 
must choose his in the sphere of morals and religion. It is 
not his business to speak of everything that lies on the sur- 
face of human affairs, but of that which lies at the base of 
all human activity, and which must always determine the 
form of its manifestation. In short, preaching is the per- 
suasive statement of religious or moral truth, with reference 
to practice. This, however, is only a statement of what 
preaching is. It is not intended as a limitation of what the 
preacher may properly do. He may deem it wise to discuss 
certain problems of criticism, of philosophy, of social life, 
and so on, and by so doing may render useful service. He 
will only be mistaken, when he considers such discussions 
as entirely fulfilling the purpose of preaching. 
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In my definition of preaching is contained the suggestion 
of the best methods. It follows from it that it should be 
simple. The poet or the essayist may properly say that it 
is his right to express his thought in the way that best 
suits him. He has no duty to the public in this respect: 
it is a pure matter of taste. But preaching is, as we have 
seen, a matter of practice. It deals with the moral and 
religious obligations of man, and these are of universal 
concern. It should be the object of the preacher so to 
arrange his thoughts and so to express himself that his 
meaning may be apprehended with reasonable effort on the 
part of the average hearer. If his subject is one of uni- 
versal significance, if it is intended to supply any general 
need, however deep its implications, it may be stated in 
such a way that people in general will know what is meant. 
I have been told of a minister who preached a sermon in 
one of the suburban churches, which the most intelligent 
man in the congregation said he had to make the greatest 
effort to follow and dimly understand. What was the 
value of that discourse to the congregation? It may be 
said that, in trying to be simple, preachers may become 
shallow. If that be so, it is better that even a common- 
place truth should be stated in an impressive way than that 
profound thought should fall upon sleepy eyes and unheed- 
ing ears. But I doubt whether it is so. ido not see any 
necessary conflict between simplicity of style and depth of 
thought. It is often the case that failure clearly to under- 
stand the speaker arises out of his previous failure clearly 
to see his own intention and meaning. And, admitted that 
there are subjects in themselves so profound, and demand- 
ing so much closeness of reasoning and subtlety of state- 
ment that they cannot be generally understood, it may be 
questioned whether such subjects, except at special places 
and under special circumstances, are appropriate for pulpit 
consideration. 

In the next place, the sermon should be direct,— by which 
I mean that it should have an immediate purpose. That is, 
perhaps, the greatest merit of the real sermon. It may not 
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read so well in the newspapers, but sermons are not made 
primarily for that. It may not be so interesting to the 
readers of it —if it has any—a century after it was deliv- 
ered. But it will accomplish the object of all sermons,— 
the action of minds and hearts with reference to some pres- 
ent fact. Many sermons seem to have no reference to any- 
thing in particular. They seem to be mere deductions from 
a text or discussions of an abstract principle, without any 
perception of the conditions of the people to whom they 
were preached. They remind one of the sermon of a min- 
ister from the words, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish”: ‘ The subject of repentance is one which, at times, 
should be brought to the public mind.” They belong to 
that class of sermons which hit nobody, because nobody has 
been aimed at. The true sermon is discovered, when it is 
seen to have a special application to the real needs of a 
real audience, and when every hearer from time to time feels 
that the secrets of his heart have been revealed. Mr. 
Froude well describes this kind of preaching in his account 
of Cardinal Newman, when at St. Mary’s, Oxford,— “He 
seemed to be addressing the most secret consciousness of 
each of us, as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at every 
person ina room.” It is such preaching that makes us all 
feel that it is no useless function that keeps the hearer awake 
and attentive, and sends him away with resalve and aspira- 
tion in his soul. 

I spoke of preaching as having for its supreme object the 
persuasive presentation of moral and religious truth. This 
leads me to speak of another necessary quality of preaching. 
It should relate to that which touches men most closely and 
to the needs which are supreme. After all, this is the real 
feeling which underlies the demand for preaching, and which 
is the ample justification of it. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, the men and 
women who are of any value in any community like to have 
the problems of life considered from the stand-point of moral 
and religious principles. That is why, whether conscious 
of it or not, they go to church Sunday after Sunday. They 
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have had enough of the times, now they want the eterni- 
ties. They want to see the times transfigured by the light 
which abiding principles throw over them, and the preacher 
who most fully answers that demand will always have a 
faithful hearing. He who speaks to the times, who discusses 
everything except religion, may attract for a time by the 
novelty of his themes, but produces no abiding results. 
Others can do far better in discussing politics and historic 
characters and literary questions than he. Others can take 
far better care of the surface interests of life. It is for him 
to recognize the real reason for his being, to touch the cen- 
tral questions of the soul. It may sometimes seem to the 
preacher as if he were doing a small work in thus restrict- 
ing himself within such limits, but his restriction is the 
secret of his strength. It is within this range of thought 
that men seek him. He may not touch so many things, but 
he will effect something. He may appear to himself to be 
repeating the same thoughts, but the best things need the 
most frequent utterance. The most useful teachers of man- 
kind have not been those who have tried to cover every sub- 
ject, but those who have impressed one deep lesson. The 
real demand upon the preacher is not so much that he should 
tell some new thing as that he should make acknowledged 
truths appear more real and commanding. “I like to hear 
what I know,” said an old man to me, some years ago. I 
thought at the time that it was a very foolish and weak say- 
ing; but I now see what he meant to say, and in that mean- 
ing is contained one of the great duties of the preacher. 
He wanted to hear the things that were matters of conscious- 
ness; he wanted to have an interpretation of his deepest 
questionings; he wanted the truths he already professed 
made clearer. The discourse of things that had only an 
external relation he cared little, perhaps nothing, about. It 
is the satisfaction of that demand, of the abiding yearning 
of the soul, that will make the preacher’s work real and 
lasting. And he need not think that in doing it he is only 
satisfying the desire of simple and unlettered people. Even 
the most cultivated are most interested in the things which 
vitally affect character and faith. 
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One of the ablest men in the State of Massachusetts told 
me that he had remembered for thirty years a sermon on 
Progress. And Bossuet, when dying, said, “Speak to me of 
necessary truths.” Preaching about these central themes 
may not draw a curious crowd, but it will satisfy the 
deepest cravings of earnest souls. It may not gather con- 
gregations, but it will form a living church. It may not 
startle, but it will edify. It follows also from our definition, 
that preaching should be positive in its general tone. I am 
well aware that, in the presentation of many themes, there 
must be some criticism, to prepare the way for a clearer 
understanding of the truth that is to be presented. But, 
when the whole object of the sermon is purely critical 
and destructive, however valuable and interesting it may 
be as an essay or lecture, it is out of place as a sermon. 
Negative preaching is a contradiction in terms. For preach- 
ing is a proclamation; but, if the herald has nothing to say 
except that he does not know, or that he is only sure that 
somebody else is wrong, he might as well keep silent. 
Preaching, to be real and effective, must be positive. It 
must be the statement of certitudes, the utterance of 
attained convictions. It must have the ring of assurance 
and the promise of some resting place. If the preacher has 
nothing of the kind, it is not for him to take the preacher’s 
place. Negations have their place, but that place is not in 
the pulpit. And people instinctively feel it to be so. They 
want assurance, and not doubt. The preacher may call this 
a superstitious sentiment, and in some of its forms of expres- 
sion it may be; but it is, after all, a superstition in which 
Goethe shared, when he said he cared not for the man who 
had only doubts to offer. A man through his own honest 
doubts may attain to a gospel, but let him preach his 
gospel. For, if ever a positive tone was demanded, it is 
to-day, when men, uncertain about so many things, are 
ready to fall into a state of scepticism about everything. 
Let the pulpit, at least, not encourage this state, but, by 
the positive utterance of a word which has the tone of 
reality about it, show men ready to despair that there are 
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some things that still remain, and may be relied upon. If 
he can only say he does not know and that he has no 
truth to offer, he need not expect a hearing from earnest 
souls, who believe there is some light in this universe, and 
believe they can find some of it. And, as for a hearing 
from others, it is of little importance. It is only the hearing 
of earnest souls that counts for anything. It was the posi- 
tive preaching of eighteen hundred years ago that saved th: 
world: it is the positive statement of the best and highest 
thought that can save it to-day. And nowI may be asked, 
if preaching is to be restricted to moral and religious ques- 
tions, and is to be simple, direct, central, and positive, How 
can questions pertaining to the criticism of the Bible, to the 
philosophy of religion, to the determination of doctrine, be 
answered to satisfaction? I reply that there are other ways 
and means proyided, which are much better than those fur- 
nished by the hour of preaching. The lecture-room, the 
review article, the volume, will amply supply an answer to 
all such inquiries. Those who are interested in such sub- 
jects will be much better served by these agencies, while 
those who are not will be more edified by the simple decla- 
ration of attained convictions. A reason for more formal 
doctrinal preaching is often found in the fact that young 
people grow up in our liberal churches without knowing 
why they occupy the position they do. But suppose there 
had been regular courses of instruction in doctrinal views, 
the irregularity of church attendance would very often 
destroy the effect of systematic exposition. And it is not 
likely that young people who have not profited enough by 
the excellent works of liberal Christian writers to know 
why they are liberal Christians would be much helped by 
hearing the reasons given or would make the efforts that 
are always needed to supplement properly such statements 
of reasons. As for the discussion of critical questions, I 
doubt whether any mind unprepared by previous careful 
reading would be edified by it. Sometimes,.I am asked 
some comparatively simple question in such matters, and, 
while I am trying to answer, perceive by the blank look 
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on the face of the questioner that he cannot comprehend 
the principles on which such inquiries are conducted, and 
he cannot be expected to do so until, by patient study of 
the facts, these principles assume meaning to him. At the 
age of nineteen or twenty, I read as carefully as I ever read 
any book, Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament. I 
am persuaded that the labor I spent upon that work was 
valueless, and that in the nature of things it must have 
been so. And, if careful reading of the printed page does 
so little, how much less must the fragmentary discussions 
which, in the nature of the case, the preacher can give! 
The fact is, no system of doctrine, no conception of a 
critical school, no philosophic view, can be injected by the 
preacher. But, while saying this, I do not intend to imply 
that these things have no value for the preacher. There 
is a way of making valuable to his people, and imparting 
them. And that is by way of hint, of insinuation, of 
simple passing statement. And this is the method I find 
which Lang, the great Swiss preacher, uses in his admi- 
rable sermons. He was in full sympathy with the views 
of the Tiibingen school, and one of its ablest exponents. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with all the phases of 
modern philosophic and scientific thought. But in his 
sermons, instead of formal discussion of these themes, there 
is the practical application of the conclusions derived from 
his own private discussion. For example, he preaches a 
sermon on Christ walking on the sea. In his brief intro- 
duction, he shows how this account originated in the 
thought of the early Church, and then, in a glowing 
sermon full of comfort and consolation, makes the appli- 
cation of that thought. It is a wise combination of crit- 
ical knowledge and real preaching. Then, again, when 
the preacher is saturated with a view of things, when he 
has not only read, but read into it, and, what is still better, 
lived into it, he cannot help communicating it. It is the 
atmosphere which he diffuses, and those who hear him can- 
not fail to imbibe his drift and purpose. 

The turn of a sentence, the significant phrase, the way in 
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which he views life and duty, make themselves felt; and 
people take in through their pores what they might have 
refused, or at any rate failed to have taken in through their 
understanding. One may read sermon after sermon of John 
Henry Newman without finding any formal statement of his 
fundamental opinions, but I doubt whether there is one that 
does not make the reader feel that he is looking at things 
from another point of view. If the preacher has a convic- 
tion, a view, a system, and it is a reality to him, it will be- 
come without much conscious effort a reality to those who 
hear him. He need not struggle for unity of pulpit teach- 
ing. If the unity is én him, it will appear of itself: if it is 
not, all effort for unity is vain. 

And now I ask the question, which I shall try to answer, 
why preaching is not more effective. Some reasons may be 
found in the mind and heart of the hearer, but these need 
not now be considered. Other reasons that may be found 
in the preacher are far more important. One cause of some 
ineffective preaching is that it is too good, by which I 
mean that the thought is too subtle, and the expression of 
it too elusive, for popular discourse. Preachers too often 
forget that, as the merits of an oil painting are not realized 
at a glance, but that a charcoal sketch will better answer 
the purpose of single exhibition, so a sermon too richly 
freighted with thought, and ornamented with all the graces 
of style, may fail to do what the direct, straightforward 
sketch may do. Such sermons are often an addition to 
our literature; but the value of a sermon is not in its lit- 
erary excellence, but in its present effect. I think that 
this is the defect of the later sermons of James Martineau. 
Even in reading them, one is compelled to retrace his steps 
to catch the subtle thread of connection, in a sentence or 
paragraph. And this is the opinion of some of the most 
intelligent people I know. It is sometimes urged as an 
objection to extemporaneous preaching that the preacher 
cannot hold in his mind an elaborate train of thought. 
To this, I think, Cardinal Newman makes a most effective 
answer, when he says (“ Idea, of a Universe,” p. 424), “A 
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discourse which from its fineness and precision of ideas is 
too difficult for a preacher to deliver without such extra- 
neous assistance is too difficult for the hearer to follow.” 
Preachers sometimes wonder why sermons so carefully 
wrought make so little impression. There may be many 
reasons for it, but perhaps the real fact is that the minds 
of the hearers were not prepared to follow the intricate 
reasoning or elaborate statement. 

Again, sermons are ineffective, because they are not in- 
tended for the whole congregation ; and what is not intended 
is seldom accomplished. I have been told of a minister who 
said that, when he preached at a certain place, he only 
preached for Judge Shaw. Whether the Judge needed the 
whole sermon for himself, I am not prepared to say; but I 
have no doubt that it produced very little effect upon others. 

No sermon that is not addressed to man as man, which is 
not prepared with reference to the real needs of all, will be 
an instrument of good. The bulk of the hearers will realize 
that there is nothing for them, and the few for whom it is 
particularly intended will usually have too much contempt 
for such a preacher to profit by his sermon. 

Still again, sermons often have no vital relation to the 
present condition of the congregation, and in consequence 
lose all their force. They are preached to an ideal and not 
a real congregation. They are not based. upon what the 
preacher knows of his people, but upon abstract conceptions 
of human nature. The hearer feels their irrelevancy, and 
begins to think the whole idea of preaching purely visionary. 
Then, sometimes, the preacher may allow his idea of what a 
sermon ought to be to conceal from him its real end and 
aim. As the artist is betrayed into thinking more of the 
technicalities of a picture than its revelation of the beauti- 
ful, as the musician often thinks more of difficulties that are 
to be overcome than of the total effect his music is intended 
to produce, so the preacher often is tempted to think more 
of conforming to some ideal standard of literary excellence 
than of the work his sermon has to accomplish. So ser- 
mons become felicitous in expression and fruitless in re- 
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sults. Sometimes, the preacher is aware that some other 
method would produce more practical good ; but he persists 
in pursuing his ideal. He finds all sorts of excuses for his 
failure except the true one,—that he is thinking too much 
of the improvement of his sermons, and too little of the im- 
provement of those who come to hear them. 

Sermons are often ineffective, not because of any lack 
of intrinsic excellence, but because of the failure of the 
preacher to make people listen to them. It is not enough 
to have a good thing to say: it must be said so that people 
will be compelled to pay attention. The mistake that many 
preachers make is in supposing that people come resolved to 
listen. Some do; but they are usually the ones who least 
need the sermon. But the mass of a congregation or audi- 
ence listens only when it is made to feel that it must. 
Words must not merely fall upon the ears, but be thrust 
into them. Mr. Emerson, in his wise essay on Eloquence, 
speaks of several audiences in every audience. The preacher 
has partially failed who does not somewhere touch them all, 
and force the most heedless one to listen. If the boys in 
the gallery pay no attention, the sermon so far is a failure ; if 
they do, then it is a real success, whatever critics may say. 

And, now, as to the means the preacher may employ to 
make himself more effective in his public ministrations. 
It seems to me these means are suggested by what has 
been already said as to the best way of preaching, and the 
causes of its ineffectiveness. If the sermon is in the truest 
sense successful, if it appeals to the sense of reality, it must 
be based upon a knowledge of men and affairs, and especially 
upon the thorough knowledge of the people to whom it is 
preached. Books and papers will supply one part of this 
demand: faithful pastoral visiting is the only means to the 
other. Some think this is an outgrown necessity, but to my 
mind it is just as needful as ever. The preacher cannot 
estimate how much he does for others by it, but he will 
soon find how much he does for himself in the way of prepa- 
ration for his sermon. In this case, as in so many others, 
the instinct of centuries is worth more than the theory of an 
individual. 
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Then, too, if the preacher wishes to impress his congrega- 
tion, he must first have something he wishes to impress. 
The sermon should have its source in a profound conviction 
of moral and religious principles, and a system of thought, 
in which these may find their place. Valuable preaching 
there may be without any explicit system upon which it is 
based; but there can be no doubt that its value will be 
increased tenfold, when it is evident, though not expressed, 
that the preacher has a purpose and meaning in what he 
says, and a relation to something deeper and more compre- 
hensive in the background. 

One of the greatest external helps is the reading of the 
speeches of those who have moved men. We all know that 
reading affects style. The style the preacher demands is that 
which will reach and touch the largest number. To this end, 
he need not read the closet orators, however well their work 
may be in itself. Let him_read the speeches of the orators 
who have made men listen. The careful reading of the 
speeches of John Bright, or the sermons of South and Spur- 
geon, or the orations of Wendell Phillips, would endow the 
preacher with a mastery of effective speech. These men 
know how to say things well in simple English which all 
men can understand. They can open the preacher’s eyes 
to the fact that the use of philosophic jargon and scientific 
slang is not a necessity, but a nuisance. 

But above all means to efficiency is the belief of the 
preacher that his work is worth doing, with the devotion 
of all his powers. Let him magnify his office. Let him feel 
that, if he does not do all he expects, the fault is not all in 
the work, but to some extent in the feebleness of purpose 
with which he attempts to do it. Let him be contented if he 
can, by the exertion of his whole nature, impress some hearts 
with the consciousness of a divine life working in and 
through them. Let him be sustained by the assurance that 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


And in his times of darkness and depression, when his voice 
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seems like that of one crying in the wilderness to which 
no answer comes, his comfort will be that he has spoken 
as he was best able and as God moved him to speak, 
and that his word shall accomplish that whereunto it is 
sent. To him belongs obedience to the divine call, to God 
the time and manner of success. 

F. B. HORNBROOKE. 








Editors’ Note-Book. 
EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


The return of this season of summer rest, when half the world 
is roaming the earth over seeking for what is called relaxation, 
brings with it renewed discussions of the questions which seriously 
perplex ministers and congregations. The inevitable movements 
of society are of themselves settling some things. That all per- 
sons who are busily employed should have some period, longer or 
shorter, when the whole pressure of care and the burden of busi- 
ness are thrown off, seems to be quite generally acknowledged. 
The cares and burdens are more readily taken up and more faith- 
fully borne. And the exodus of a very large proportion of some 
congregations makes the decision easy for such churches to close 
their doors. Choirs join the universal demand to have a vaca- 
tion; and congregational singing is distressing, with only a solitary 
voice here and there in the great church. It may be insisted 
upon that the few who cannot get away, or do not get away, 
should still have their sanctuaries open ; and some will still be 
influenced by the plea that the interest or the worth of a few souls 
is not to be balanced against the paltry cost of carrying on the 
services of religion for a few Sundays. Those who sustain the 
churches say, Why should we provide another minister or 
another choir for the few listless hearers, and these chiefly stran- 
gers and worshippers for a day? We do not believe it is very 
often any question of economy. It is a question of interest. It 
may not signify any decline in the religious spirit; but it has to 
be confessed that the custom of summer journeying, or change of 
residence for a few weeks or months, has rendered it impossible 
to preserve that interest which makes worship effectual. Occa- 
sionally, that interest may be with the smallest congregation, 
and under the most adverse circumstances; but a minister must 
be exceptional and more than human, who is not the least 
affected by the conditions which so seriously modify all the habits 
of a rich or fashionable city congregation in these latter days. 
The minister cannot create all the interest: there must be some 
reciprocal enthusiasm of numbers or of devotion, and these are 
just what are wanting. He would be a bold minister who should 
advocate, as has lately been done, closing churches altogether for 
a few weeks, because worshippers would then seek their altars 
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with renewed zeal: that would reach but a part of the difficulty. 
Worship is but a part of the purpose of churches, and the Sunday 
services but a part of the minister’s work. If only the course of 
nature waited pon our summer recreations, if troubles ceased to 
fall, if the hand of death could be stayed, then all could go off 
upon their rest and pleasure-seekings without hesitation; but we 
believe that many ministers have fallen in too easily with the 
fashion of long vacations and utter desertion of their posts, when 
the offices of religion are as much needed as ever. Of course, 
in all literary work,—and that occupies a large part of a min- 
ister’s time,— there is much so different from all other pursuits 
that to it no ordinary measure can be applied. It can be done 
in one place as well as another. A single sentence may express 
the toilsome study of hours, a single verse the inspiration of a 
year, 2 single sermon may embody the results of months of 
thought and work. Still, the fact remains, or at least to the 
worldly mind it is an apparent fact, and one of which it makes 
much, that the ministers who so easily fall in with the fashion 
of running off to summer resorts for two or three months every 
year are not faithful to their injunctions to “endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Indeed, the day for enduring 
hardness, unless it be for material successes, seems somewhat out 
of date. 

There are many to whom it goes without saying there is no 
need of such advice. It seems to be taunting their infirmities, 
their sufferings, or their misfortunes, when theirs has been the 
story of endurance through whole years of disappointment, of 
loneliness, of heavy labor. When we think of the vast propor- 
iion of our fellow-creatures whose life is a ceaseless toil from 
dawn to dark and for uninterrupted years, of men of large busi- 
ness capacities and enterprises who are rarely free from great 
responsibilities and perplexities, of real students in the deep 
problems of existence over whom hang the troubles and sins 
and clashing interests of society like clouds which never lift,— 
in comparison, the few devotees of fashion who endure hardness 
only in seeking some new pleasure, who may make some stir 
and win some notice in their busy pursuit of rest when there 
has been nothing to rest from, but who really count for nothing 
in the great movements of human life, are hardly those whose 
ways are most worthy of imitation; and it does give some 
reason for reproach, where so many ministers seem to abandon 
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their fields of labor for so long a time. We fear that it does 
give some encouragement to the idea that, in an age which 
seems to have a mercenary, a venal, a materialistic, and an 
unheroic character, this very character is ministered to by 
those who should oppose it. With a vast progress in many 
directions, there seems a imarked decline in the spirit of sacri- 
fice, the appreciation of the more spiritual aspects of our nature, 
and in resistance to those enervating customs which have 
brought all past ‘nations to shame and ruin. It certainly 
belongs to the Christian ministry, to those who hold up in 
such vivid pictures the brief but busy ministry of Christ and 
the tireless activity of the apostle Paul, to oppose by example 
as well as words any easy yielding to that spirit which would 
escape the burdens of life, or give the impression that we are 
ready to accept all the indolence which fashion might offer. 
And, so far as education is concerned, we feel convinced that 
the custom of vacations has been greatly overdone. Although 
many of the best educators may approve it and although tem- 
porarily all may agree to it, we are assured there will be a 
reaction; that it is an unnatural strain upon the young to do 
the work of ten months in seven or eight; and that a longer 
and more even period of study would be better than this heavy 
pressure, and this entire abandonment to pleasure and to rest. 


With the question of vacations is connected the whole matter 
of our overwork as a nation, and the gospel of relaxation, an 
expression first used by Herbert Spencer, and since become quite 
popular; but we are inclined to take the criticisms of a wearied 
and worn-out foreigner with large modifications. Most of the 
complaints of overwork come from that elass in society which has 
nothing to do, put to its wits’ end to find some new or attractive 
resort or some means of spending its idle hours. Mr. Spencer 
may be an instance of an overworked man; but, as a rule, among 
students it is not overwork of the mind, but insufficient care of 
the body which breaks them down. The hasty generalizations of 
a sick man, even of one who has proved so careful an observer as 
Mr. Spencer, from brief visits to a few great business centres, are 
notof much worth. Our activity, energy, ambition, inventive skill, 
and haste to gather a fortune certainly surpass other lands; but 
an evident result of this activity is such an increase in the com- 
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forts of life and in comfortable homes that the very activity has 
brought with it an increased desire to enjoy them and to find the 
time to enjoy them. Labor-saving machines have far more than 
compensated for the numerous half-holidays of Catholic countries, 
and the daily hours of labor have steadily decreased. One who 
has seen anything of the peasant life of the old lands, who has 
seen them in long processions toiling up the hillsides to their day’s 
work with the first gleams of the sun, and waiting for its last rays 
to guide them back to their dismal abodes hardly to be named 
homes, knows that to speak of the same classes in our country 
being overworked is the criticism of ignorance. In all centres of 
great business activities there is for a few hours an intense strain, 
a tremendous pressure, a wearing excitement; but how soon the 
day’s work is over and how late it begins, how early the streets 
are comparatively quiet! What multitudes in various avocations 
of life, clerks in government employ, in banks, in stores, who 
rarely have more than six or seven hours, frequently not that, and 
all the remainder of every day for their own use or enjoyment} 
The matter is more complicated where the responsibility of intri- 
cate, weighty, wearing business concerns so presses upon a man 
that he can never leave them behind; and this is particularly true 
of those mental occupations which, the more they are pursued, 
the more they overcome the body, and even with ample time for, 
still take away the possibility of, rest. A life of great physical 
activity brings man more and more into a condition of abundant 
health, which shakes off care and burdens; a life of great intel- 
lectual activity brings him more and more into a condition of 
shattered nerves, of pondering serious problems, of a sensitive 
disposition which is forever feeding upon itself. But it is per- 
haps inevitable that there should be instanees in every depart- 
ment where overwork cannot be escaped, or where it is volun- 
tarily assumed, with whatever risks it may bring, in the exigencies 
of life for the sake of coveted prizes; but, from these, we are not 
to judge the multitude. 

It is not overwork so much as it is fast living which character- 
izes this land, and we are surprised that a man of Mr. Spencer’s 
habits of observation and philosophical reflection should have so 
mistaken the one for the other. It is not the necessary or self- 
assumed tasks which are exhausting us: it is giving up everything 
for the consuming passion of rapid accumulation, it is this growing 
desperation for position, it is this wide-spread desire to obtain 
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something without giving an equivalent. There runsa story of an 
Eastern monarch, who had been a noble ruler, but who received a 
message from an oracle that he was to live only twelve years 
more. He instantly resolved that he would turn these to the 
most account, and double his life in spite of destiny. He fitted up 
his palace gorgeously. He denied himself no form of pleasure. 
His magnificent gardens were brilliantly lighted from sunset to 
sunrise, so that darkness was banished from the circuit of his 
estate, so that whenever he was awake the stream of pleasure was 
ever flowing, and the sound of revelry was never still. Thus, he 
determined to outwit the oracle by living twenty-four years in 
twelve. But, at the end of six years, he died. The oracle fore- 
knew and made allowance for his cunning scheme. 
This is what we are doing instead of overworking. 


One of the most serious results, and one most likely to be over- 
looked of a controversy such as has arisen over the subscription 
to the Andover creed, as well as the discussion which involves all 
theological questions in a transition period, is that men otherwise 
pure-minded, just, and of a fragrant piety, in attempting to har- 
monize present thought with past formulas, put new meanings 
into the old phrases without frankly and honorably confessing it, 
and thus are guilty of a gross and inexcusable deception of the 
popular understanding, and tend to take all true meaning out of 
words. They use them intentionally to conceal rather than 
express their plain meaning, and to make their congregations 
believe they are upholding the doctrines of their fathers, when 
they know they are preaching something entirely different. 
When words are used as the tricks of the schoolmen, they 
cease to be kindred to those of which it was said, “They are 
spirit, and they are life.” The great Greek historian marks it as 
one of the surest signs of moral decay, when men used words 
falsely, when, as he says, “they altered at their will and pleasure 
the customary meaning of words in reference to actions.” This 
isacommon fault in eras of theological controversy; and perhaps 
there never was a better illustration of it than when, in speaking 
of inspiration at a recent meeting, Dr. Hodge said, according to 
the report, that plenary inspiration was not to be regarded as 
literal or verbal. Now, if anything was meant by such an unfair, 
unhistorical, and confused statement, it was simply to play fast 
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and loose with one of the deepest and most sacred questions 
before the consideration of our age. It was to give to the 
common mind an impression that the evangelical theologians were 
still holding the good old doctrine of plenary inspiration, and 
holding it, to thoughtful minds, with all the freedom that a 
critical and doubting period could ask. It was in substance an 
interpretation of inspiration as broad as the most liberal could 
ask. What, indeed, has plenary inspiration meant for these cen- 
turies, if it has not meant /vdl, literal, verbal inspiration? and 
why cannot an honorable and thoughtful man have the courage 
to say, This is what it really does mean, this is what it really has 
meant through all these years, but I am inclined to dissent from 
this meaning and to modify it? Plenary inspiration, or any 
doctrine of inspiration whatever, or any theological doctrine 
whatever, is of far less importance than frank and manly expres- 
sions between man and man, without any attempts to confuse 
meanings. We have respect for any opinion sincerely held, and 
clearly and strongly defended: we have only contempt for this 
studied effort which runs through so much of the theological 
teaching of the present time,— to introduce modern thought into 
the old statements of faith, and yet to make people believe they 
are the same. We have all respect for the founders of a theo- 
logical institution whose chief aim was to oppose all liberal 
Christianity through all eternity, and to guard that aim by every 
conceivable plainness and strictness of expression; but it is far 
better that the buildings of such an institution should stand un- 
occupied, a silent testimony to the progress theological thought 
has made, than to have young men resort thither to be instructed 
by persons who subscribe to the old creed for substance of doc- 
trine, when the substance of their interpretation destroys the 
doctrines so dear to the founders. 

Now, Dr. Hodge knows full well that plenary inspiration is a 
term very dear to all orthodox persons. He knows, too, that its 
meaning is very simple and precise, and has never been deviated 
from; and it is that every word which is found in the canonical 
books of the Bible has been inspired by God, and is to be re- 
ceived without question as the word of God. Perhaps he does 
not believe this; but, then, why not frankly say so, instead of 
trying to preserve a term which he knows is universally under- 
stood, and then make it mean something else? We believe that 
such a treatment'of the most sacred subjects, claiming beyond all 
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others perfect honesty and transparency, does more to demoralize 
the public standard of right than all other causes combined. 
Perhaps one of the best recent statements of the true evangeli- 
cal doctrine of inspiration as it is held by all their sects, accord- 
ing to their authorized bodies, is that of Gaussen, translated by 
Dr. Kirk, of Boston. This, of course, defends plenary inspira- 
tion and it tells very plainly what it is,—“that inexplicable power 
which the Divine Spirit formerly exercised over the authors 
of the Holy Scriptures to guide them even in the employment of 
the words they were to use, and to preserve them from all error 
as well as from every omission. The Scriptures are from 
God,— all the Scriptures are from God, and every part of the 
Scripture is from God.” It might be difficult to find any emi- 
nent scholar who to-day would defend this theory, but this is 
the simple and intelligible theory of plenary inspiration. Per- 
haps Dr. Hodge does not accept it; but, if not, why not say so, 
rather than secretly and in some mysterious and confused way 
to force the liberal interpretation of the Scriptures which Unita- 
rians and others have long maintained into the orthodox terms? 


The complications and the close interdependence of modern 
social relations were never, perhaps, so fully shown as in the 
partial interruption and uncertain operation of the telegraph 
system. Rapidly, its wires had bound city to city and village to 
village all over the country, until we little knew how completely 
our business and domestic connections and plans could be dis- 
turbed -by its temporary suspense. It is a marvellous illustration 
of the admirable manner in which this great social machine 
works. How smoothly it runsin all its mighty parts! How 
faithful, as a whole, its servants are! Only such an outbreak, 
such a banding together of all those who carry on this vast sys- 
tem, can show to the people how important their charge, and 
how necessary they should have a reasonable compensation. 
The political economists are fond of talking about the law of 
competition as the one arbiter to which all business matters must 
be left; but the incalculable element of human sympathy is far 
more powerful, and sometimes, by a great outburst, overturns all 
other calculations, and must be taken into the account. Serious 
as the inconveniences may be from such a strike, one cannot 
wonder or blame, when he goes a step farther back, to think how 
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immense fortunes have been rapidly gathered by the most fraud- 
ulent means. It is easy enough to talk of persons keeping out of 
such callings or of finding some remedy by legislation rather 
than thus disturb the affairs of a continent; but such advice 
seems rather in the interests of and after the style of Gould 
than to show any just or humane spirit. Why not, in the first 
place, find out some remedy by legislation against the gambling 
of the Telegraph Company, when it is well known one such man 
as its head has more power at legislative halls than the whole 
band of operators? Telegraphers may have, as is seen, “power 
to inflict enormous loss and inconvenience on the community” 
but is no notice to be taken’of the untold loss, inconvenience, 
and suffering wrought by the stock-gambling of these vast mo- 
nopolies? We may safely affirm that the dogmas of future pun- 
ishment have come to an end. All the more, then, is this age 
called upon to recognize the necessity and worth of present pun- 
ishment,— not in wrath, not in cruelty, but to bring to justice 
these very persons who with such a high hand have carried on 
their monopolies in glaring dishonesty, and before whom the 
community has been powerless. If this strike helps in any 
degree to fasten the blame where it really belongs, its lesson will 
not be entirely lost. 


THE BROMFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY OF ITS FOUNDER. 


At the anniversary exercises of the Bromfield School in Har- 
vard, Mass., a few weeks since, an interesting paper was read by 
Henry B. Rogers, Esq., of Boston, concerning the history of the 
family whose name the school bears, and upon the site of whose 
picturesque and venerable residence it has lately been estab- 
lished. The school was founded by Mrs. Margaret B. Blanchard, 
a descendant of the Bromfield family, to which the reader of the 
paper, himself a benefactor of the school and the President of 
its board of Trustees, also belongs. His description of the his- 
toric mansion and its early occupants, and his reminiscences 
of the social and the church customs of a New England country 
town in the first quarter of this century, have interest and value 
beyond the occasion which called them forth, and connect them- 
selves with some of the most respected names and important 
incidents in the history of Massachusetts. Few schools of even 
earlier foundation are richer in historic associations and memo- 
rials, as the family portraits of several generations which look 
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down from the walls of the school-rooms bear witness; and 
none has been founded in a spirit of more conscientious benevo- 
lence and pious self-devotion than characterized the excellent 
and remarkable woman who gave nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars for its endowment. Her charity is approved in the 
establishment of a prosperous and well-furnished academy, 
which is already attracting pupils from abroad, and giving new 
incitement and ampler opportunities to the young people of the 
community in which it is situated. “It is the best thing that 
ever happened to this town,” is coming to be the testimony of 
the people to its value and enlarging influence. What more 
well-placed and fruitful benefaction is possible, than to set down 
in the midst of a country town— just too small to be legally 
required to maintain a public high school, and drained by the 
large cities and the West of much of its wealth and growing 
life—a well-furnished and endowed school, with library and 
apparatus for scientific training, easily accessible to all gradu- 
ates of the common schools, a place of thorough training for 
an academic course or for practical life, and a centre of intelli- 
gence and intellectual interest and enterprise in the town and 
surrounding communities ! 

Whether the public school system is to be shorn of its high 
school department, as some politicians and certain extreme sec- 
tions of the public believe and demand, or whether, as we trust, 
it is to be maintained intact, and in some directions even 
enlarged, there will remain the same call for the endowment 
of higher schools and academies in sparsely settled communities ; 
and provision for them by private munificence is one of the 
certain means of securing the future for these communities, and 
for staying the depressing and deteriorating influence which 
comes of the draining away of the active and wealth-producing 
lives-and the coming in of families of less intelligence and poorer 
moral training, or of raw immigrants with the primary lessons of 
American civilization and citizenship yet unlearned. Even the 
most modest endowment in such communities of an opportunity 
for instruction beyond the narrow range of the common schools 
—in such communities often very primary in quality and of short 
duration — would be a godsend and a source of unspeakable 
delight and profit to many a bright boy and girl. The gift of a 
fund for this purpose, sufficient to pay a teacher’s salary perpetu- 
ally or for a term of years, or even for a single autumn term each 
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year, after the good old custom of the hill-towns in Western 
Massachusetts, would do much to enlarge the mental life and 
improve all the schools in any town lacking such means of higher 
instruction. Such provision for his native town would be a gra- 
cious payment of the debt which the prosperous native of many 
a quiet and perhaps decaying country town owes to the institu- 
tions which sheltered and trained him for the success he has 
achieved elsewhere, and may be commended to all who wish to 
set a stone in a sure place among the foundations of prosperity 
and character for the future of the State. 

The address of Mr. Rogers, which we print below, gives the 
history of a generous benefaction of this sort from one whose 
strong character and conscientious generosity furnish to all who 
knew her a striking and beautiful illustration of the best elements 
of New England life in a generation that is now almost wholly 
gone. 

MRS. MARGARET B. BLANCHARD AND HER FAMILY. 

It is sometimes pleasant and, indeed, useful to look back as well 
as forward, for out of the memories of the past come not seldom 
the hopes of the future. So, too, from the seeds sown by the 
good and true, who have gone to their long home, spring in due 
season the full-grown blessings of the present time. 

My presence here to-day allows me to use this oce:sion to illus- 
trate the truth of the above remarks. 

On this spot, more than a hundred years since, stood a large 
and stately mansion which had been erected and occupied, before 
our Revolutionary War, by a clergyman of the name of Seccomb. 
It was of an ancient pattern, with a wide, panelled hall running 
through it from north to south, and a wide oaken staircase with 
richly carved balusters leading to the story above. The rooms 
on each side, above and below, were square, low studded, and 
lined with wood in panels, painted white. The fire-places were 
wide and lofty, fitted to contain wood some five feet in length; 
and in cold weather were sure to contain a roaring fire, which 
almost blistered the front of the body, while the air it drew from 
the doors and windows chilled the back. The front of the 
chimney-piece was lined with small, square china tiles from 
Holland, on which were depicted Adam and Eve, Noah and the 
ark, Jonah and the whale, Balaam and his ass, and other scenes 
from the Old Testament, all of which afforded a perpetual source 
of amusement to the boys and girls of the family. 
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The house was overshadowed by noble sycamore and elm trees, 
and long rows of the latter lined the avenues which led to the 
burial ground and the public road. The whole scene was peculiar 
and strikingly picturesque, and few strangers passed near it with- 
out stopping to gaze and admire. 

On this estate, when I was a child, some sixty years ago 
and more, lived Col. Henry Bromfield, the eldest son of Edward 
Bromfield of Boston, whose house and garden occupied the whole 
area through which Bromfield Street in that city now runs. He 
had been bred a merchant, and was largely interested in the 
London and West India trade; but, during the siege of Boston, 
he was shut up there and compelled to endure all the trials and 
sorrows of the Revolutionary period. After its close, from con- 
siderations probably of economy and quiet, he removed with his 
family to this town, where he died at the age of ninety-three, 
after a residence there of nearly half a century. He was my 
grandfather, and I loved him as a child loves its mother; for, 
though an old man when I knew him, he was full of life and 
pleasant stories. 

I seem to see him now before me as on a summer Sunday 
morning he walked, accompanied by my father and mother and 
myself, through the north avenue and burial ground to the old 
puritan-looking meeting-house on the hill, in the dress of the 
olden time,—a broad-skirted coat and vest, cloth breeches, knee 
buckles, silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, a powdered wig, 
a three-cornered hat, and a golden-headed cane. Certainly a 
highly picturesque figure, not to be seen in our day, but a perfect 
specimen of a gentleman of the old school; courteous and digni- 
fied in his manners, and respected and beloved by the people 
who awaited his coming at the church door and opened right and 
left to let him pass in, as was the custom of the day, he returning 
their civility with a smiling face and kindly greetings. The same 
ceremony was reversed when the meeting was over. The con- 
gregation ro&e and waited till the colonel and his family walked 
out,—a token of respect not unusual at that time to age and 
social worth. He was known to all the country round as a 
worthy and kind-hearted man, a good neighbor, and a special 
friend of all the neighboring clergy who were his frequent and 
welcome guests. Among them may be mentioned the Rev. Isaac 
Allen and Dr. Thayer, the former of whom preached his funcral 
sermon. In his youth, he was thought to be of a delicate consti- 
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tution; but he passed through his mature and declining years to 
within a month of his decease without an ache or a sickness of 
any kind, when a sudden cold, caught by standing on the snow, 
caused his decease at the age I have named. Through life, he 
was remarkable for being an early riser and an exceedingly small 
eater. 

And, with the image of the man, how clearly comes up that of 
the old meeting-house, with its bare walls, square, high-backed 
pews, and swinging seats, its double row of windows and lofty 
pulpit, and last, but not least, its solemn-faced deacons sitting 
beneath it to watch and admonish any sleepy or unruly boys! 
I have said, swinging seats: I should explain. They swung on 
hinges, back and forth; and, when the people stood up to pray 
or sing, they raised them to give room to stand in; and, when 
they had done praying or singing, they shut them down with 
a noise, to which the youngsters willingly gave an additional 
slam-bang that resounded through the house like thunder, and 
almost deafened my unaccustomed ears. 

Col. Bromfield had an only son named after himself, who 
in early life, and before our Revolutionary War, went to London, 
and established himself there as a merchant. After various 
vicissitudes of fortune, he finally succeeded in obtaining a moder- 
ate property, when he retired to the beautiful town of Chelten- 
ham, where he resided till his death at the age of ninety. He 
resembled his father in temperament and in many of his charac- 
teristics, and was regarded by all who knew him as a man of 
intelligence, honor, and moral worth. He was a near relative 
and a warm friend of the celebrated painter, Copley, and after 
his decease became the guardian of his son, the late Lord Lynd- 
hurst. 

Sarah Bromfield, one of the daughters of my grandfather, 
married the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL.D., a noted Greek and 
Hebrew scholar, at various times a professor in Harvard College, 
a principal of the Andover Academy, and one of the original 
trustees of the theological institution in that town. After the 
decease of her father, she with her husband removed to this 
place and took possession of the family estate, where they resided 
during the remainder of their lives. 

Their daughter, Margaret Bromfield Pearson, the munificent 
donor of this school, was born on Nov. 10, 1787, and, while resi- 
dent here with her parents, was married to the Rev, I, H. T. 
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Blanchard, at the time the pastor of the First Unitarian Society 
in Harvard. For several years, the couple resided with her 
parents in the family mansion; but on their termination, to the 
great regret of his people, Mr. Blanchard was obliged, on account 
of ill health, to resign his pastorate, and to seek rest and recovery 
in milder climates. His wife accompanied him in all his travels 
in this and other lands, and watched over him with a tenderness 
and assiduity that could not be surpassed. Her e*»:<s in his 
behalf, however, were only partially successful. He ».'»<d indeed 
sufficient health and strength to go to the town > Natick in 
Massachusetts, at the request of some of its inhabitanis, and for a 
time to assume the pastoral care of a parish there. But his disease 
soon returned; and, to his great disappointment, he was com- 
pelled to abandon his profession altogether, and eventually went 
back to his paternal home in Weymouth, where, after some years 
of suffering and weakness, he died beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. After the decease of her husband, Mrs. Blanch- 
ard returned to Harvard, though not to the house she had left, 
that being occupied by her brother Henry and his wife, who had 
taken possession of it on the death of his parents, but to a new 
one which she built, and where she resided till her death in 1876, 
at the age of eighty-nine. 

Of her character it is almost needless to speak; for her intelli- 
gent and active mind, her strong common sense, her ready appre- 
hension, her willing and implicit obedience to the dictates of a 
most susceptible conscience, her deep religious spirit, her ready 
interest and sympathy in all good public undertakings, and in all 
the personal trials and sufferings of her fellow-creatures, and her 
persevering and unwearied efforts for their comfort and relief, 
are known to all who had any knowledge of her in this town, 
and to a very wide circle beyond it. Indeed, from youth to old 
age, her life seemed to be one long series of acts of kind and 
wise benevolence to the sick, the poor, and the bereaved; and 
yet her modesty and refinement of nature enabled her to perform 
them without display or apparent consciousness of their value. 
For the poor blacks in bondage, she had special regard, assisted 
them often during her life, and in her will gave four thousand 
dollars to the institution at Hampton, Va., for their education. 
As was to be anticipated, she had many intimate friends, and a 
large correspondence, which she carried on with singular fidelity 
to within a very few years of her decease. 
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For some years after her marriage, her pecuniary resources 
were very limited ; but afterward, through bequests made to her 
by her uncle in Cheltenham and her cousin, John Bromfield, in 
Boston, as also from her share of her grandfather’s estate, she 
became possessed in later life of a comfortable property. And 
then sprang up at once in her mind the idea of establishing this 
High School for the benefit of the children of this town and its 
neighborhood, and in honor and memory of the departed worthies 
whom I have named above, and who during their lives were so 
dear to her. To her, the property received from these bequests 
was a sacred trust, deposited temporally in her hands for the 
public good, and was not to be drawn upon by her except for 
such a purpose, or for her own necessary personal expenses. To 
this idea she rigidly adhered, and indeed sacrificed to it much of 
personal ease and comfort, in order that by great economy and 
good management she might be able to add to the original 
amount. 

Such ‘was the long indulged purpose of this excellent and 
remarkable woman, and such is a brief sketch of the names and 
history of the venerated individuals who were her nearest rela- 
tions. I have traced it lightly, I know; but sufficiently, I trust, 
to enable you to understand the principal facts, and to excite 
within your hearts a sentiment of deep-felt gratitude toward this 
departed, gracious lady, to whom you are indebted for the privi- 
leges and opportunities you now enjoy. 

The old mansion house which stood on this spot so long was 
many years since, while occupied by her brother, Mr. Henry B. 
Pearson and his wife, in one-half hour destroyed by fire. The 
long rows of stately elm-trees which lined its avenues and shaded 
its grounds have mostly withered away. The people who lived 
on the place and loved it so well, with the friends and acquaint- 
ances who partook of their hospitality and enjoyed the scenery, 
are here no more. But, instead thereof, what do we see? It is 
the old story over again,—birth, growth, maturity, decay, disso- 
lution, and out of dissolution new birth and fresh life. Instead 
of the old mansion is this new, commodious, and beautiful school- 
house; instead of those old residents are these children in the 
flush of life and hope, filling its halls and rooms, and romping 
over its fields and avenues, And thus, as I said in the beginning, 
what these good and noble men and women planted has come to 
ower. And if you, my young friends, with the help of those 
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who have you in charge, do your very best, you and we, with 
God’s help, may confidently look forward to a precious and 
bountiful harvest. 


“THE DECLINE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.” 


Such is the title of an article in the July number of the Vew 
Englander. It startles on the first reading, and equanimity is 
gained only on the supposition that the fact of decline is to be 
instantly and indignantly rejected. But no such denial is made; 
but in sadness, not in anger, the decline is confessed,— relative 
decline, of course. The population has increased faster than 
Congregationalism. This is acknowledged to be a fact, a sad, a 
lamentable fact. The increase of the population of the United 
States in the last ten years has been thirty-one per cent. The 
Baptist Church has gained sixty-three per cent.; the Episcopal, 
sixty-two per cent.; the Methodist, forty-three per cent.; the 
Presbyterian, thirty-one per cent., or has just held its own with 
the increase of the population of the country, yet the increase is 
less than one-half of that of the Baptist. The Congregational 
Church makes the poor show of only twenty-three per cent., or 
but a trifle over one-third of the increase of the Baptist and 
Episcopal churches. 

The writer confesses that “this condition of things is depress- 
ing”; but there is a lower deep, more depressing still. “The 
exhibit for the last year is even more unfavorable than the 
exhibit for the last decade.” 

Some cause must be sought for this unfavorable comparison. 
The writer maintains that it cannot be found in the “loose 
organization” of the denomination; for the organization of the 
Baptist denomination, which is even more independent than the 
Congregational, has made “enormous gain.” Still, the writer is 
disposed to conceive that a more efficient organization would 
have been beneficial, and promotive of the spirit and success of 
propagandism. 

“A more important reason of the comparatively slow increase 
of membership lies in the fact that the Congregational Church 
endeavors to accomplish spiritual results by merely intellectual 
instruments. Intellectual eminence” is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the ministry and membership of that body. Emo- 
tional Christianity has not been emphasized with sufficient force. 
Hence, the Church has failed to make converts as fast as have the 
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Methodist and Baptist churches. Besides, there has been a good 
deal of doctrinal wrangling in the Congregational denomination. 

The writer “ventures to suggest a third reason of this compar- 
atively slow growth,— a reason far more creditable to the Congre- 
gational body than the two already urged. Indeed, it is a reason 
which in itself is most honorable. It is the absence of the spirit 
of denominationalism. It is the lack of clanship. This Church 
holds the progress of Christianity to be more important than its 
own growth in numbers and power. Colleges founded and 
endowed by Congregationalists are published as non-sectarian. 
Families removing where there is only a Presbyterian church 
unite with that, and families moving from New England to the 
West are more likely to join the Presbyterian Church than to 
organize one of their own. The Congregational Church lacks 
the esprit de corps of the Methodist, the Episcopal, and even that 
of the Baptist Church.” In a word, the Congregationalist is too 
liberal to grow rapidly. 

If this last reason is true, it is a grand Christian reason, and one 
not to be ashamed of. It is “honorable,” indeed “ most honora- 
ble.” But it is not wholly true. Do Congregational colleges honor 
other than Congregationalists or evangelicals of their graduates 
with special degrees, men of high scholarship, and so recognized 
everywhere? Is it a rule among them to disregard sect, and 
regard only scholarship in the distribution of their honors? A 
glance at their catalogues will show that men of the liberal 
denominations are disregarded almost universally. Surely, no 
strong claim can be made to lack of clanship, unsectarianism, as 
long as this is the case. When literary honors are dependent 
upon denominational relations, there certainly can be no looseness 
of the sectarian chord which need be alarming to those who are 
bound by it and fear to be unbound. However, we are thankful 


for the article as it is, and shall hope for better things in the 
future in practice. R. P. 8. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“WHY UNITARIANISM DOES NOT SATISFY US.” 


This lecture by Mr. W. M. Salter, given before the Society for 
Ethical Culture in Chicago, is written in a very gentle spirit; 
and the title of it ought not to cause in us any antagonistic feel- 
ing, but, on the contrary, a desire to see why our faith does not 
satisfy a serious and thinking man. 

We are far enough from being satisfied with ourselves, and we 
do not always practise what we preach; and we do not, on the 
other hand, preach as much as we really practise of religion, 
which, although not a moral failing, like the other, is a weakness 
destructive to vigorous organization. But the fault Mr. Salter 
charges us with as the main one is, in our eyes, our greatest glory, 
our only excuse for being. He acknowledges that we are not 
dogmatists in the orthodox sense, but that we ask too much in 
the way of speculative beliefs. We hold still, he says, “to the 
simple postulates of Christian faith; namely, that men have a 
Father in heaven, that they will live again after they die, and 
that Jesus, meantime, is our Guide and Master.” 

What can be truer than this? We believe this assertion fully. 
Let our extreme conservative and timorous brethren take heed to 
this frank confession from our Free Religious brother, when they 
charge us with abandoning, as a denomination, the Christian ver- 
ities and name. Let them see now the acknowledged difference 
between a society for ethical culture and a Christian church,— 
our church, in fact. These three simple words, according to our 
writer, make the difference between us and him,—God, Jesus, 
and immortality: the Infinite Power and Beauty a living, per- 
sonal Force; the divine Man, our type for humanity; and the 
great hereafter. We would speak with the utmost respect of 
any man who, having once possessed these unspeakable gifts, has 
renounced them, when we see their reflex influence still in his 
life and character; but we must sorrow for the sheep to whom 
the shepherd preaches such sore denials. We are glad to see 
that our Western brethren are involved in the same condemnation 
in this lecture, as it gives us a greater feeling of oneness to be so 
recognized as all holding to these few simple articles of faith. 

The writer alludes to the National Conference, and the vexed 
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question and final statement of “faith” accepted there. In his 
opinion, “ Unitarianism as a body has made no progress worth 
mentioning since that day.” 

Mr. Salter’s next reason for 4issatisfaction with Unitarians is 
that they demand too little on the practical side, as they do too 
much on the speculative. They “inaugurate charities, but do not 
go very deep with them”; and “their conception of duty is pure 
and good, but commonplace.” Here, again, we are grateful for 
what seems to us praise more than we deserve. We are glad if 
so much is true of us, and humbly pray for that greater enthu- 
siasm for humanity of which he speaks,— that enthusiasm, or 
love of souls, which is not confined to any sect or ethical society, 
but dwells where “the love of God is shed abroad in the heart 
by the Holy Ghost.” Our lecturer declares that the highest 
moral ideas have been conceived and the largest movements of 
moral life have gone on outside the churches during the last hun- 
dred years. We cannot agree to this statement, although he is 
undoubtedly sincere in believing it. It is true the churches are 
backward in regard to reforms. So are political institutions and 
all old organizations. But where did the men come from who 
led these reforms? Some of them he has named,— Wilberforce, 
Channing, Parker, May, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, Bushnell, and 
others. From the very bosom of these churches whose inert or 
narrow life they struggled with like all great leaders of their 
race. But their zeal for God and the right, their moral integrity, 
was inherited from generations who lived and died in these very 
churches, 

It seems as if our writer really loved us, after all, in spite of 
himself, because he makes rather up-hill and inconsistent work 
with his charges against us. The good Father knows how many 
and great our shortcomings are in his sight: we know them our- 
selves, but we do not think Mr. Salter always hits them. For 
instance, he thinks we make religion “too much of a sentiment 
to cover and refine the daily life”; and, on the next page, he says 
our religion “is too near this world, . . . it does not wrap our souls 
away into the vision of an eternal beauty that lies beyond it.” 
On another page, he says Unitarianism is unsatisfactory on the 
practical side: it lacks a great thought; that we are to create 
ourselves the perfect order of things, instead of Omnipotence in 
another world. Again, he says we pray without any deep belief 
in prayer: we do not pray for rain, etc. it is true; but we pray 
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for spiritual blessings, “ which are the things that need praying 
for the least, as they are most within our own power.” In short, 
our friend, as the Scotchman said, is dissatisfied with us because 
he és, and we love our church because we do. We are willing to 
take all these friendly criticisms in a bunch; and let each one of 
us put on the coat that fits him. Meanwhile, we will so improve 
that perhaps our friend will some time think better of us and 
come back again. We cannot forbear recommending to him and 
to all our brethren the sermon of Dr. Putnam on “Doubt,” which 
appeared in our May number. It seems to us worthy of being 
printed in golden letters. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S “LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


This book is from the press of Macmillan & Co., and covers a 
part of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

Mrs. Oliphant opens her book with a very modest preface, 
almost too humble, we might say, like the attitude of women 
twenty years ago, who were obliged to apologize to the commu- 
nity for writing a book at all. Mrs. Oliphant is too well-known 
and able a writer to have any such timidity, and we begin to 
suspect there must be something the matter with her book to 
justify her apprehensions. 

We begin upon the introductory chapter, which is interesting 
and valuable, running over the three periods, the Elizabethan Age, 
the time of Queen Anne, and our own epoch, showing the decay 
of freshness and spontaneity in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and the revival of the true poetic feeling in the nine- 
teenth. Mrs. Oliphant speaks of Cowper as the poet who first 
threw off the chains of classic elegance and nicety which distin- 
guished his predecessors. Cowper is so little read now that the 
ordinary reader, scanning his measured verse, would be likely to 
class him with all the rest; but, if we have patience in this 
age of startling effects to read him, we shall find that she is 
correct in saying that his simple pictures of nature and expres- 
sions of human feeling were quite independent of the stilted 
rules of the age. We can understand why our mothers carried 
the little copies of Cowper's poems in their pockets, and solace 
themselves with his tender lays in the midst of the prosaic life 
of this New World. But we begin to understand why Mrs. Oli- 
phant is diffident about calling this book a Literary History of 
England, The style is wanting in the clear-cut, compact general- 
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izations which we should expect of history. It is diffuse, some- 
times a little involved, occasionally loose in the construction of 
sentences. 

If the book was offered as a miscellaneous collection of thoughts 
upon various literary persons and epochs, we should accept it as 
stimulating and suggestive. But, even then, the writer some- 
times narrowly fails of holding our attention upon some of her 
pages by her habit of discoursing too much upon her theme, and 
diverting the attention by obscure references which we care 
nothing about, and turning us away from the main topics of 
interest. As we go on with her book, however, our disposition 
to criticise is lost in enjoyment. The chapter on Wordsworth 
and Coleridge is full of fine critical judgments, She draws a 
vivid picture of Wordsworth and his sister, as these two un- 
worldly beings first appeared in the neighborhood of London. 
She deals with Wordsworth’s puerilities and his egotism with an 
unsparing hand, but calls the “Ode to Immortality” the divinest 
utterance of modern poetry. Poor Coleridge comes back to 
England, broken down and wasted, and bursts out into generous 
but melancholy admiration at the steady success of Wordsworth 
in his chosen art. Mrs. Oliphant thinks this utter freedom from 
any taint of jealousy in the shipwrecked man a beautiful spec- 
tacle, and one which Wordsworth himself could not have pre- 
sented in similar circumstances. Coleridge flickered out with 
his philosophical theories and his wild, inspired talks and lectures, 
but his “Genevieve” and “ Christabel” were immortal.. His “An- 
cient Mariner,” that weird poem, the author gives us a’ very fine 
description of, entering into its meaning in a more subtle and 
yet realistic way than we have seen from any critic. The chapter 
on Southey and Landor is truly delightful reading. Mrs. Oliphant, 
as she goes on, allures us more and more by the fine glow of 
sympathy with which she surveys these great men; while, at the 
same time, her criticisms are keen and original. She admires 
Southey’s admirable character, the success of his generous, well- 
ordered life, while she sighs at the muse who would not give 
him genius. In speaking of his imaginary poems, “Thalaba” and 
“ Kehama,” she says, “ They are wildly unreal, but always matter- 
of-fact,” as contrasted with Coleridge in the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
where everything is simple and natural, and yet full of dreamy 
mystery and poetry. In speaking of Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations, his best work, she dares the assertion that “scholar- 
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ship like ignorance is narrowing.” It kept Landor’s mind dwell- 
ing on conventional themes; and his lords and ladies, and poets, 
statesmen, etc., however elegantly they may talk in the style of 
their times, “lack character,” she declares. This criticism may 
be correct; but we can still admire these conversations for their 
richness and variety of thought, if not for their dramatic power. 
The chapter on the Lambs is sweet as a bunch of clover. After 
various pictures of Charles and Mary together in their modest 
room in the Temple, and the young author laughing and crying as 
his drama was hissed off the stage, she says, “As soon as Elia 
stepped out into the world, his gentle immortality was secure.” 
And, then, we have the brother and sister treading the sorrowful 
way of life so lovingly together till death parted them. Now 
appears the wild, opium-eating De Quincey, hanging around the 
cottages of the Lake poets, laughing at them, petting their chil- 
dren, and wasting his fine genius in the dreams and terrible 
waking of intoxication. 

In the chapter on Critics and Reviews, we have a most vivid 
picture of the rise of the Edinburgh Review, and that little knot 
of liberal, able, witty, audacious young men in the Scottish capi- 
tal, who sprang into notice, scared England, and changed the 
whole face of criticism. Afterward come the Quarterly and 
Blackwood’s ; and the giant form of Christopher North moves 
on its shining way, a glorious star, but not leaving much trace 
behind it, and then we have Walter Scott. This whole chapter 
is a charming substitute for Lockhart’s Life of Scott, for any 
young person who has not the patience to read the more lengthy 
volumes. It gives us the whole story in tender touches of admi- 
ration, love, and sympathy for the great man in his misfortune. 
Mrs. Oliphant sees and criticises often in pictures, we may say; 
and we have in her an example of that fine instinct recognized in 
the feminine nature, whether in man or woman, which leaps in- 
stantaneously and unerringly at convictions that logic must pain- 
fully work owt. She also has a vivid power of expression in her 
best pages which enchains the attention and delights the imagi- 
nation of the reader. The second volume occupies about eighty 
pages with the Godwins, Hazlitt, Hunt, the Misses Porter, etc., 
and about fifty more, with Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 
Hemans, Roscoe, Montgomery, Cobbett, Milman, Foster, etc. 
Then, we come upon Byron and Shelley,—names redolent of 
wild theories, passions, and poetic genius, which must always 
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enchain our attention. Holland House rises before us with its 
courtly hospitality and patronage of talent, and the two geniuses 
horrify and fascinate by turns this elegant salon. Mrs. Oliphant 
is hard upon Lady Byron, that woman “admired and worshipped 
by an adoring circle, and regarded with fierce indignation by her 
husband’s partisans.” For our part, we have always looked with 
just pride upon a pure and austere woman who was not willing to 
hang on the chance favors of a dissolute husband, because the 
world of letters and fashion pitied and admired him. It is a 
grand spectacle of the moral dignity of womanhood. She pun- 
ished Byron terribly without ever intending it. He was 
cold as stone to her, until he felt himself disgraced and con- 
demned; and, then, he indulges in weak, mawkish sentiment 
about her before the public, which she well knew the value of. 
And yet, to our surprise, Mrs. Oliphant says that, at the latter part 
of her life, she sank into something like the contempt as well as 
execration of the greater part of the public. This eontempt, if it 
existed, seems to be owing to the fact that she would neither 
deny nor affirm the trath of the infamous stories circulated about 
her husband, but went down to her grave in silence. 

“Shelley,” says Mrs. Oliphant,“ was immoral as a matter of 
principle; Byron sinned with a tremor of conscience. All in- 
stincts were good with Shelley, but Byron was a man of unbridled 
self-regard and passions. Shelley was an enthusiast, Byron a 
cynic.” In speaking of the influence of France at that time, 
she says, “ Both were children of the Revolution; and the condi- 
tion of revolution lasted their whole lives long,— they never got 
out of its fatal atmosphere.” She admires however, the splendid 
diction of Byron, and the march of his passionate thought. It 
suited the feeling of the age. Society was ready for it, enrapt- 
ured by it. But who would be intoxicated by it now in England ? 
We might ask the same question in this country. Even our 
young people do not care to read Byron much. Shelley’s melo- 
dious, aérial measures, his grand paganism, she delights in, 
while she forgets his wild theories. These chapters are fine 
pieces of criticism. We have a sympathetic chapter on Keats; 
then, criticisms and sketches of Moore, Hook, Peacock, Cunning- 
ham, etc.; next, Maria Edgeworth, Miss Austen, etc.; then, Hal- 
lam, Bentham, Mill, Wilberforce, Chalmers, etc., and the book is 
closed. 

We still feel that these volumes would gain in power by a re- 
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duction in size. As we have said, a great deal of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
power lies in her luminous way of setting a character or scene 
before you. In the case of the most marked and interesting per- 
sons, we would not lose a jot of her incisive criticism, not one of 
her pictures; but, with many writers not specially attractive, she 
could afford to discard her details, and give us the main facts 
and a touch of criticism. We cannot call any of these pages 
dull; but there is a lack in the unity of effect, which a more 
careful artistic eye might remedy. If the book were called 
Pictures and Criticisms of Literary Men and their Times, etc., 
and reduced to two smaller volumes, we think it would have a 
large circulation among the best readers, young and old, in this 
country. 
“CHRISTIAN IDEALS AND HOPES.” 


We take pleasure in giving a notice of this interesting book, 
from the pen of our esteemed friend, Miss H. 8S. Ware : — 


Once in a while there comes a modest little book which, for its fine 
and gentle temper, one is almost ready to put on his book-shelf with 
some of the more choice mystic-pietisms,— like the Theologia Germanica, 
Tauler’s Sermons, the Sizteen Revelations of Divine Love, and the like. 
Such is Christian Ideals and Hopes, by St. John Tyrwhitt, of Oxford. 
It comes out by the imprimatur of the “Tract Committee” of the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” As “tracts” go, it 
hardly seems to belong to the family, from which a reasonable being 
is ready to “make tracks” as fast as possible. They are often but 
fuliginous and ill-savored; but this, full of sweetness and light. The 
tenth chapter, on “The Iconography of Heaven,” would make, printed 
by itself, a tract one would willingly be colporteur of, both for art’s sake 
and piety’s. 

No matter if there are items of traditional theologizing along, and of 
views of Scripture and its meaning, averse from a more reasonable 
understanding, as we take it to be. The religiousness of its thought 
and the gentleness and elevation of its spirit carry one into a region 
where polemics find no room; and we give ourselves up to the piety, 
earnest faith, winsome charity of it. 

It is an “ Argument from Moral Beauty”; arguing therefrom God 
and heaven, and our divine ideals and heavenly hopes. Its basis is the 
Beatitudes, a foundation, indeed, to build upon. Indeed, what else? 
Off this ground of spiritual ethics and religion pure and undefiled, 
heaven’s base, to hope for or believe in, is built on stubble. Sure, it is 
the only foundation which is laid. All apocalypses, fancies, dreams, 
visions, all “views” of heaven, save as they are consubstantial with 
this, are but the stubble, wood, hay, which we are assured are to be 
burned ; having far too close a relation, to escape this, with the tares and 
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thorns and corrupt trees of human ignorance and sin, which the Son of 
Man assures us will at last go to the burning. 

It is pure and simple for the ideal, moral and spiritual. For this, it 
is willing to bear with some symbolisms and some er views of 
heaven, as picturing this, which are scorned or made fun of by many. 
This shines through the orthodoxies where they occur along the om 
and gets the better of the traditionalisms which the heresy of better 
reason and purer beliefs fails to go along with. “Love is the centre,” 
it declares, “of the Christian ideal; and all our spiritual life and happi- 
ness, all we ought to be and want to be, centres in this wondrous word 
and the ideas it conveys.” 

The long debate — how far “ personal” is applicable to God — is fairly 
enough, enough for all practical purposes, resolved where it defines: 
“Tf, in that application, it means a Deity capable of and, in fact, loving 
each of us personally to all eternity,—if a hope no less than that is 
expressed by it,— whatever may become of the word or be substituted for 
it, nobody, who has once possessed the idea, will ever give it up to the 
end of time. For this is the Christian ideal of final happiness or heaven ; 
and this alone profits, and other things satisfy not. ‘Fecisti nos ad Te, 
Domine, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te.’ ” 

Christ, it says, is our realized ideal. “The character of moral beauty 
which he displayed in himself is unquestionable. We only feel it imper- 
fectly. As Plato would say, the wings of our souls flutter at it help- 
lessly, yet with desire. But the happiness we feel in such adumbrations 
of that moral beauty as are possible for us here is the genuine rudiment 
of a positive happiness of the same nature surely promised us. And the 
more we exert ourselves in anticipation, the more convincingly real our 
anticipations are, because they are a part of that which they shall be. 
They are shaped, in fact, by our sense of beauty, moral or material.” 

Many signal passages might be quoted, if space were left, from this 
little book, to the same effect of its gentle and lofty religious mind. 
Others might be quoted,— as on Symbolism in the primitive Church,— 
in respect to Christian art, upon which Mr. Tyrwhitt has taught us to 
look to his words as authority. 

We can find space for only one more. It is where this writer seems to 
find solace and rest — where surely oa are to be found—in those 
verses which close the divine poem of Dante ;— those verses in which, 
while we read, the spirit finds something of that assurance which is for- 
ever, by the elevation it attains and in the Unspeakable which it there 
in silence meditates : — 

Ma gia volgera il mio disiro 6 l velle, 


Si come rota ch’ egualmente é mossa, 
L’ Amor che move il sole e I’ altre stelle.” 


It is a passage in the chapter on the “ Moral Ideal of Happiness ” : 
“ We can only see as in a glass darkly, and can only think in material 
modes, and imagine or describe with the help of material analogies or 
symbols. But, if we started from the words, God is Love,— if we noted, 
among the countless testimonies which men have borne to them in life 
and death, only the end of Dante’s Divine Comedy,— 


‘ Here vigor failed the lofty fantasy: 

But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 

The Love which moves the sun and the other stars,’— 
we might go on to conceive for ourselves, as believers in spirit, what 
must be the result...of the final spiritual contact with, or full con- 
sciousness of, the presence of that love personified. ... Pure and intense 
affection certainly shows itself, from time to time, as really stronger than 
death in tangible result. What may it not be, when the soul reaches its 
source, and is again with God, who is her home?” 


Marrtua P. Lows. 





